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2 vols. post 8vo. 18s, 

CONTENTS :— 
Cornish Miners in America. | Memorandum on Battle 
English Charity. Waterloo. 
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Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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| THE OBSERVANCE OF THE LoRD's DAY; another o e present state of the IGNATIAN CONTROVERSY ; id a full a ot 
the charges brought against Dr. Davipson’s VoLuME IN Hoagne's “ [INTRO 10N TO THE Hoty Scriptures 
ALEXANDER HEYLIN, Paternoster-row 
Complete in 2 v 
| or EIaATa ras] 
PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S 
7 YO { 14 
CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LI 
Ll 4 M ° w i eA os 4 
With numerous Engravings on W LIs. 
“Mr, Johnston’s book is a book for the > Peo] le; there is hardly a fact or a principle that it would not be for t it 
the richest as well as the poorest to know.”’—4 eu. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
AMT WORK “YT T 
NEW ILLUSTRATED WOB! ON FLORICULTURE. 
On February Ist, 1857, will be published, price 6d. 
Ki vv - YIM cr’ 7\ TF ViyT WT —~ 
IXHIBITION FLOWERS: 
iv P., te ) i \ - ae > me itU.,. 
THEIR HISTORY, PROPERTIES, CULTIVATION, PROPAGATION, AND GENERAL MANAGEM ) 
A SEAS NS. 
RLEY HDIBBERI 
BY SHIRLE HIBBERD, 
Author of Rustic Adornmer s for Homes Taste,” ete. ’ 
TA MUTT \ ( 1 UL 
NO. 1—THE Bi AN UN US 
Illustrated with a Coloured Frontispie ‘ous Wood-Engravings. 
London: GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, 5, Paternoster-row. 
TVET ATT {TTO\T SII BO 7 a 
4 ' ' ae c ) 
NEW AND CHOL bo IVUURD. 
MANY COPIES OF EACH OF THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 
TTTVTaa SELE Arr T IBRAR 
"AY 1 4 ; 
MUDIE’S SELECT Lib RY. 
RESEARCHES IN CHALD#A. By W.K. | KNicuTts AND THEIR Days By Dr Balkte’s EXPLoRine VOYAGE. 
| Lortus. DoRAN. SaNDWITH's SIEGE oF Kaks 
MeEMorrs OF FREDERICK PERTHES. ITELPs’s SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA. | KATHIE BRANDE. 
MONARCHS RETIRED FROM BUSINESS. BarRY CORNWALL'S Dr ScENES. | JESSIE CAMERON. 
MACAULAY'S ENGLAND, Vots. IIL & LV SALAD FOR THE Soctal 2OBINSON'S BIBLICAL RESEARCHES 
Bonar's TRAVELS IN SINAL MANSPFIELD'’s BUENOS 3. Hoop’s PEN aNp PENCIL SKETCHES. 
CockBuRN’s MEMORIALS OF HIS TIME. Wauitre’s WALK THROUGH TYR Prescot?r’s PHILIP THE SECOND. 
UNDER GREEN LEAVES. | BEAUMARCHAIS AND HIS TIME VEHSE’s COURTS OF AUSTRIA. 
FrRoupDE'’s History oF ENGLAND, NEWMAN ON UNIVERSIT LAKE’s CAPTIVITY IN Russia. 
THE Goop OLD ‘TIMEs. tr AND NATURE WiLt’s TRAVELS IN THE Hien ALPs 
Ivors. By Mrs. § UTLER’s ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY 
STONEY'’s RESIDENCE IN TASMANIA. ANDERSON'’S EXPLORATIONS IN AFRICA. RyLAND’s Lire or KitTTo. : 
Avrora Leicu. By Mas. Browninc. FORBES’s SIGHT-SEEING IN GERMANY. THe SKETCHER. By Rev. JOHN 
Guizor’s Lire oF KicaanD CRoMWELL. | Mortyy’s Lire oF CORNELIUS AGRIPPA, EAGLES. 
St. Joan's SuB-ALPINE Kincpom. | HAmiuTon's TRAVELS IN AFRICA. BoTHwELL. By Proresson AYTOUN. 
RICHABDSON'S TRAVELS IN AFRICA, GIRLHOOD oF CATHERINE DE MEDICI. FERNEY COMBES. By CHARLOTTE 
Essays. By Dayip Masson. PorTer’s RESIDENCE IN Damascus | CHANTER. 
LOTA AND OTHER PoEMs. Ropertson’s Eanty Cuvren History. | STANLEY’s TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. 
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HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CCXIIL., is this day published. 
CONTENTS : 
. Philip Il. and his Times. 
Human Longevity. 
Convocation. 
Fergusson's Architecture. 
. Macaulay's History of England. 
6. Rights and Liabilities of Husband and Wife. 
. Scottish Lawyers and English Critics. 
& French Society under the Directory. 
9. Parliamentary Committees and Railway Legislation. 


~ 
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10. India, Persia, and Afghanistan. 
Lon don: LONGMAN ¢ and Co, Edinburgh: A . and C. Back. 
Just published, No. I. for January AVER, ice 4d. 
vr . + 
r j ‘HE MONTHLY OBSERV AND 
NEW CHURCH RECORD. 


CONTENTS. 

1. Young Men’s First Entrance into Life. 

2. A New Translation of the Bible. 

%. Reality of the Eternal World. 

4. The Progress of Religious Ideas throng h successive Ages. 

5. The “ Rivulet” and “ the Controversy. 

6. The Press—Signs of Progress. 

7. The late Rev. T. C. Shaw. 

London: Printed and Published for the Proprietors by J. S. 
Hopson, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s-inn; Sold also by 
LONGMAN, Brown, and Co. ; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; 
WHITTAKER and Co.; and Keyt and Co. Manchester: 
L. KkNwortuy, Cateaton-street. 





On Ist January, No. price 3s. 6d. 


HE JOURNAL of PSYCHOLOGICAL 
MEDICINE. Edited by FORBES WINSLOW, M_D., 
D.C.L. 
1. Prolonged Shower-Baths in the treatment of the insane. 
2. Professor Ferrier’s New Scottish Philosophy. 
. Autobiography of the Insane. 


Gheal. 

5. Philosophical Medicine, 
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THE CRITIC. 29 











THE CRITIC, 
Loudon Literary Saurnal. 


THE LITERARY WORLD : 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
We have long had a suspicion what all this 
lecturing in high places would lead to, and we 
have uttered a warning voice about it before 
now. Sir Ropert Peer— 
The son and not the sire we mean— 

has pushed the practice ad absurdum, and has 
demonstrated to perfection how much nonsense 
aman can talk if he only sets about it with a 
will. Why, his rough but sensible Birmingham 
hearers laughed his jeremiade to scorn. All 
England is laughing at him from end to end. He 
may now realise what Homer meant when he 
spoke of “inextinguishable laughter.” The 
Continent is laughing at him. France scorns 
him, and is angry with him. In Russia they will 
have a perfect roar at him. Never since cap and 
bells were abolished has a man made himself so 
conspicuously ridiculous. And it is not an 
enemy that hath done this. No open foe, or 
good-natured friend, cr envious brother hath 
gone about to undermine him in the public 
favour. Sir Cuartes Napier digged not this 
pitfall; nor hath any malevolent brigand of the 
press invented this to the shame of the Right 
Honourable Baronet of Tamworth. It is his own 
work, and he may be proud of it. Of his own 
free will he has shown himself to the world in his 
true colours; and, like Docnrrry, hath requested 
to be written down—a Lord of the Admiralty. 
Now that every great man is getting his appro- 
priate memorial, let us recommend that a monu- 








ment of this great lecturer should be set up in | 


some convenient and appropriate site; say 
Hampstead Heath. The surrounding turf would 
itself supply many noble animals who would be only 
too happy to save the learned baronet the trouble 
of sitting for his effigy; and in commemoration of 
the valuable quality which he attributed to him- 
self in such felicitous terms, upon the pedestal 
might be inscribed: “ He had a certain facility of 
apression |” ; 

A correspondent of the Athenaum seizes the 
opportunity afforded by the announcement of “a 
new poet” to reopen an old sore by abusing 
ALEXANDER SMITH. 


been by this time too firmly established to render 
such attacks possible: futile they must be, because 
they carry their refutation along with them. 
This critic, with a zeal which we should have 
admired if it were not so sadly ill-placed, has 
evidently expended a vast amount of time and 


pains in searching the whole range of English 


literature for passages affording some parallel to 
lines in the “ Life Drama;” and then, upon the 
strength of these, the author of the latter is 
accused of the high literary crime and mis- 
demeanor of plagiarism. The industry with 
which these passages have been brought together 
is not more remarkable than the perversity with 
which they are applied. In some cases the 
resemblance is very indistinct and visionary, and 
in none does it surpass that family likeness 
which distinguishes all poetic thoughts. Here 
is a fair specimen of this indictment for plagia- 
rism. The passage in the “Life Drama” is 
taken out of an invocation to Spring, and thus 
it runs:— 
Kill old Winter with thy glorious look, 
And turn his corse to flowers. 

That from which it is said to be plagiarised is 

SHELLEY’s, and is as follows:— 
The leprons corse. touched by this spirit tender, 
Exhales itself in flowers of gentle breath. 

Surely malice must have shrewd eyes to detect 

any felonious resemblance here. But this sort of 


accusation is constantly being made against | 


works of real merit. It is easy to make if a 
man has only the time to waste upon such fruit- 
less inquiries, and it scarcely admits of any but a 
general refutation. That all poetic minds should 
regard the face of Nature in a very similar way 
is only natural ; and unless a man can preclude 
from his mind not only all that he has 
ever read, but all that he has ever heard, it 
is impossible to avoid treading very close 
in the track of some great predecessor. When 
the road is covered with footmarks, it is impossible 


for a mighty walker to finda path for himself | stand.” As there are two sides to every question, 
alone. Great poems become digested, as it were, | we cannot do more than give insertion to Dr. 
and are incorporated into the language : their! Attscaut’s letter; reserving our own opinion | 


We should have thought | 
that the reputation of this gifted young poet had 


phrases become the current coin of talk, and it is | until we have heard the defence. There can be 
impossible to avoid recurring to them. In this | no harm, however, in saying that a good prima 
sense SHAKSPERE drew from Cuavcer, Pore | facie case seems to be made out. 
from SHaksrere, Snetiey from Porr, and| The treasures of the Art Exhibition at Man- 
Smita again from SHetter. When Mo ribre | chester are accumulating. Those who wish to 
was accused of plagiarism by a critic, who must | have the best and earliest information upon the 
have belonged to the same school as this writer | subject must consult Mr. Perer CunnincHay, in 
in the Atheneum, he admitted the charge, but | his “Town and Table-talk on Literature, Art, 
added—* Ou je trouve mon bien, je le prends.” | &e.,” in the Illustrated News. Mr. CUNNINGHAM’S 
The annual meeting of the members of the Royal | « Table-talk” is perhaps neither so witty as Set- 
College of Preceptors, which took place on Satur- | DEN’s, nor so learned as Lutuer’s; but it has its 
day last, became the occasion for some awkward | merits for all that. To those who appreciate the 
disclosures as to the position and working of the | delicate nuances of a refined style it is invaluable. 
college. After the chairman (Dr. Humpareys, | Take this year for example, selected from the 
of Cheltenham) had delivered the usual address, | last batch of “ pleasant babbling:”—“ Case I. 
and had congratulated the meeting upon the pro- | (referring to the arrival of a portion of the 
gress and improvement of the college, one of the | Merrick collection) contained a knight on hotse- 
members, Mr. Turret, rose to contradict this | back, doth in full armour.” The “both” is 
statement, and to say that, in his opinion, | delicious. Of course, we are to infer that 
and in that of many other gentlemen present, Case I. was in full armour. In the sapo- 
the college was “progressing downwards,” and | naceous quality of his style, Mr. Cossrnenam is 
that the proof might be found in its dimi-/| without arival. If you love lather, it is good 
nishing numbers and falling revenues. Mr./ to be his friend. Even himself he constantly 
Turrett concluded by proposing a motion | covers with the unctuous froth. Not many weeks 
“requiring the council to discharge forthwith | back, he congratulated the public, in these 
| all the officers receiving any salaries, fees, or| very notes, upon the fact that he himself, 
prompt to hand over all books and docu- | Perrrs ipse, was to edit the catalogue of 
ments to Mr. T. Kimper, who would act as/ the exhibition. About the same time, be recorded 
honorary secretary, and to appoint a committee | with much gravity that Mr. Murray needed 
to investigate and report upon the appropria- | space upon his walls for portraits of his modern 
tion of the benevolent fund, and the financial | authors, portraits that are to rank beside those 
affairs of the company generally.” Some very | of Brron and Lockuart; and among these 
| warm discussion ensued, and eventually the! modern authors he named Forp, Macavtay, 
| motion was lost by a small majority of five. | Manon, and Cunsincuam. But, if Mr. Cunyine- 
Since the meeting, Dr. Attscnvr has addressed | yam thinks much of himself, it cannot be denied 
to us a letter upon the subjects in dispute, which | that he is equally laudatory of his friends. 
we publish ta extenso as nearly as our space will | Like a Miss in her teens, or the Editor of 
permit :— |a@ morning paper, making the grand tour, he 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. | finds subject for admiration everywhere. Even 
Srr,—As one of the independent members of the Sir RoBert Prev’s jeremiade as Saltley delights 
Royal College of Preceptors, taking part in the; him. “ Lecturers,” says Mr. Peter CuNNING- 
| annual meeting so fully reported in several papers | Ham “(Mr. THacKERaY excepted), may copy 
| of this day, [ am desirous of calling public attention | with advantage the lively manner of Sir Roperr 
to the unfairness of the proceedings, and to the! Pees.” Then come the private theatricals at 
manner in which propositions, calculated to advance | Tayistock House—and how kind, how flattering is 
the real interests of the college, were “ burked.” It | Mr. Perer. A play by Mr. Dickens and his 
must have struck any impartial reader that the pro- | fionds “must be something far more agreeable 
position (that ‘in the classified lists of members, to |... tl sh than any representation made b 
the initials marking any degree should be added the b ene “Cth a ee ae Se 7 “ic M Di a 7 
name of the university by which such degree had | P&CPte: however fashionable —which} F. DICKENS 
been conferred”) was a reasonable and proper sug- | and his friends of course are not—and then “ the 
gestion. Yet this motion was got rid of by the con- | acting was all but exeellent throughout. No pro- 
venient form of passing to the ‘‘ next question.” Why sed actors now on the stage could have played 
was this, if not because several of the gentlemen who | with equal ability the parts sustained by Mr. 
have the direction of the affairs of the college, and Mark Lemon and Mr. Cuartes DicKkens;” 
| who had it all their own way on this occasion, are which (assuming the acting to be of the very best 
holders of degrees, the nature and authority of which | amateur quality) is not saying much for the 
they would not like to make public? I assert ey “professed actors now on the stage.” But 
= than one of them ho d foreign deg ee and I seriously, why should Mr. Cunnincuam indulge 
leave it to the public to draw the obvious inference. | ° all this fl ? >? He has his real merits: he 
Then, again, it was proposed to “discontinue the | '@ all this flummery: dimapiandany tung de: 
is industrious; he possesses a very fair amount 


practice of paying the examiners.” I am myself an 4 : € : ° 1 
examiner, and feel, and have always felt, great plea- | of knowledge. Why then make himself the Bos- 
- 7 i] 5 
WELL Of all the world? 


sure in giving my services freely, and so have a few pF 
| more. So ought all. The public at large must see In reply to the numerous communications 
the impropriety of making the examinership a snug | which we have received upon the subject of 
| berth in the face of the discreditable fact that trades- | M. Scua:tcuer’s discovery of Handelian MSS., 
ad bills es in ee age unpaid be ag we beg to inform our readers that we shall 
iy was us roposition irown out? Simply | . oe - . a fara > qo f 
| because paid po ot om and other salaried pron d shortly be able to me nefare —_ = _ 
| voted, which, I assert, they had no right to do. Who . plete account of these . grea — ae 
| ever heard before of a paid secretary voting? Yet so musical engage eae A writer in the Atheneum, _ 
lhe did; so also did the dean, and the ——; but | ferring to these MSS., intimates, with very 
| exempla odiosa! So also did gentlemen who were “in | laudable prudence, that he shall require very 
arrear with their subscriptions "—a direct violation of | good evidence before he accepts all the notes and 
the bye-laws. I repeat that, but for these illegitimate | marks found in the volumes as HanpeEv’s own 
votes, the propositions must have been carried. The | notes and marks. He shall have the best evi- 
fifth and most important proposition was that ‘no | dence upon that subject. In the mean time the 
member of the college who is in receipt of any fee, | musical world will be gratified to hear that M. 
salary, or pecuniary emolument from the fends of the Scuancuen’s long-expected “Biography of 
college be Henceforth a member of the coun | itandel” fs now being translated for publication 
reasonable? Why, what can possibly excuse so | England, and will certainly make its appear- 
monstrous an abuse as that paid officers, self-elected | ance in time for the Handel Festival in May. 
| examiners, feed and salaried people, who treat the | As the English version will appear before the 
college as a cow that they milk, should be on the | French, the former will have all the character of 
council, and pack it to make majorities in their | an original work; and as the translation is being 
| favour? I am, sir, yours, &c., | executed by Mr. James Lowe, under the imme- 
D. H. Arrscuut, Ph.D. | diate supervision of M. Scnaicuer, its fidelity 
9, Old Bond-street, Jan 12. | may be relied upon. When we remember that 
Dr. Atrscuvt enters into a somewhat lengthy | the biography is the result of four years spent 
| explanation to show that the opposition, of which | in zealous researches, and of an outlay which 
| he forms part, is no mere factious cabal. He | few authors either can or will incur in getting 
| declares that eleven gentlemen were associated | together the materials for their works, it can 
with him in the matter, of whom “the majority | scarcely be wondered at that its advent should be 
| were among the earliest and most active pro- | regarded with curiosity. 
| moters of the college,” and states that many of; Mr. Squier, having got M. Ivan GoLovin at a 
| the most influential members entertain “a strong | disadvantage, seems determined not to let him 
| conviction that some radical reform must be | off too easily. In a letter to on Sn ne 
| effected if the institution is to flourish or even to | insists upon an explanation from M. GoLovin as 
{to his assertion that the press of the Messrs. 
| Harper had been destroyed by a New York mob, 
because that establishment had republished Mr. 
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Dickens’s “‘ American Notes.” 
(reasonably enough) that, if this statement be 
true, it cannot be difficult to substantiate it. 


Instead of doing this, however, the Muscovite 
Arrowsmith goes off in another paroxysm about 
“small heads.” Why, the man was told, at the out- 
set, that he might have it all his own wav on this 
point, and about “the human principles” of Germans, 


if he would only stick to the issue, and tell us when | 


the establisment was destroyed by a mob, and the 
cireumstances connected with the affair. But Mr. 


Golovin’s cuttle-fish expedient shall not avail him; | 


he shall not escape the consequence of his unscrupu- 
lousness. Let him substantiate his charge, or submit 
to be regarded, as he certainly will be regarded, if he 
fails in this respect, as the promulgator, if not the 
author, of a falsehood. Either some one has im- 
posed upon the credulity of Arrowsmithovitch, or his 
story is a coinage of his own brain; it matters little 
which, for it is simply untrue that the press of the 


Messrs. Harper was ever destroyed by a mob, at any | 


time, or on any pretext. I have now done with 
Golovin. E. G. S. 

M. Goxovin has favoured us with an anony- 
mous note of great originality, though not much 
wit, in which he seems to take objection to our 
application of the term of gobemouche. With 
reference to this, we shall be very happy to apo- 
logise, so soon as M. Gouovrn has proved the 
injustice of the term by proving that he has 
not swallowed a most enormous fly in the ter- 
rible story about Harrer’s press. Less severe 
than Mr. Squier, we do not charge M. Gonovin 
with “falsehood ;” but we do believe that he has 
committed a monstrous blunder. 

From among the publishers’ announcements we 
have noticed the following:—Mr. Ruskxry pub- 
lishes this day a pamphlet on the Turner pic- 
tures now exhibiting at Marlborough House; and 
we have no doubt that, acting up to the character 
which he has assumed with respect to the works 
of this great painter, he will be found to pro- 






phesy unto us strange things. Mr. N an- 
nounces three new novels: “The ra 


“Leonora D’Orco,” by G. P. R. James, Esq.; 
and “Gil Talbot,” by Mrs. Martarp. Messr 
Loneman have a long and important list, viz 
a third edition of Messrs. Jameson’s “Legends 





of the Saints and Martyrs;” a “Life of Michael 
Angelo Buonarotti,” by J. S. Harrorp, Esq., 











F.R.S., to be accompanied by a folio of engra- 
vings illustrative of the great master’s works: 
“Pre-Raffaellitism,” by the Rev. Enwarp 
Youne; ‘Memoir of Rear-Admiral 


Sir W. 
Parry,” by his son, the i) PARRY; 
“Napoleon the Third; a Review of his Life, 
Character, and Policy,” by a British Officer; 
“Valisneria; or, a Midsummer-day’s Dream,” 
by Mrs. Pretrrer (no longer to be familiarly 
called Ina); a “ History of Prices, by T. Tooxr, 
F.R.S., and W. Newmanrcn ; “ Adulterations De- 
tected,” by Dr. Hassart ; and a work bearing 
the mysterious title, “ Morning Clouds,” by an 
anonymous author. Mr. Bentrier promises Sir 
Cares Narrer’s Account of the Campaign in 
the Baltic on an early day ; also a reprint of 
“Kaye's History of the War in Aff¢hanistan,” 
to form part of the series of “Periodical 
Volumes ;” and a new novel by the author of 
“The Curate of Overton,” to be called “ Lucy 
Aylmer.” Messrs. Hurst and Brackett announce 
as “just ready,” the Rev. G. M. Muscrave’'s 
“Pilgrimage into Dauphiné ;” “Eastern Hos- 
pitals and English Nurses,” by “ A Lavy Votwun- 


Rev. E. 
£ 


TEER;” and “The Days of My Life; an Auto- | 


biography,” by the Author of “ Margaret Mait- 
land. Among reprints, we observe one, that 
dear old friend “Lacon,” by the Rev. C. C. 
Cotton, a book which, of all others, realises in 
every sense what is the mulium in parvo. 

In number 374 of the Criric we gave an ac- 
count of the linguistical pursuits of His Highness 
the Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte. Those of 
our readers who are engaged upon similar inves- 


tigations will be glad to learn that a version of | 


the Gospel of St. Matthew into a third dialect of 
the Basque language, the high Navarese, is now 
completed, forming a handsome octavo volume of 
122 pages. 
in the first place, from its being the first printed 
specimen of theparticular dialect; and, secondly, 
from being the first work printed at the Prince’s 
private press. Only ten copies have been struck 
off. The title is as follows : 

El Evangelio | Segun | San Mateo | Traducido 
Vascuence, Dialecto Navarro | Por | D. 
chenique De Elizondo, | Para El 


Luciano Bonaparte | Londres | 1857. 
On the last 


] 
al 


Principe Luis- 


page the printer makes the follow- 


ing statement :— 





Mr. Squrer says | 


Ivan | 


This volume has a twofold interest— | 


Brano Et- | 


1 certify that this book was printed by me in the 
| house of His Highness the Prince Louis Lucien Bona- 
parte, and that the number impressed amounted to 
ten copies only, which are numbered, and bear the 
names of their respective owners in the first page, 
| with the exception of two copies, one of which has 
| the title printed in red and black inks, with a border. 
W. H. Brie. 


The Prince is now engaged upon a work of 
grand proportions, upon which we will report in 
due time, and which will furnish a fresh proof of 
his extraordinary devotion to science. L. 








|THE RIGHTS OF DRAMATIC AUTHORS. 


|'Tue number of communications which have 
| reached us since we last referred to this subject 
affords a convincing proof not only of the interest 
| which the question excites, but of the earnest 
| desire which is felt in many quarters to have it 
brought to a settlement. Regarding, as we do, 
| its present unsatisfactory condition as the source 
| of almost all the evils which now affect our stage, 
we are desirous of doing whatever may be in our 
power to lead to so very desirable a result; and, 
as an earnest of our intention, we have complied 
with the request of several correspondents by 
obtaining from Paris the documents necessary to 
| enable us to explain the constitution of the French 
Dramatic Authors’ Society. A publication of 
this information may probably excite some of the 
English dramatic authors to take the initiative 
in bringing about a reform. 

We have been accused of exaggeration in the 
statement which we made of the comparative | 
positions of French and English authors in a | 
pecuniary point of view. In answer to this, we 
will state one single fact—and we have it from 
the very best authority —that Dumas the | 
younger received sixty thousand francs, or | 
24001. sterling, for Le Demi Monde; whilst 
Doucias JERROLD got only thirty sovereigns for 
“ Black-Eyed Susan.” One such fact is as good 
as a thousand. 

A French dramatic author of the highest repu- 
tation, writing privately upon thesubject, observes, | 
with respect to the rights of authors, that until a | 
comparatively recent period it was only at the 
great theatres that the rights of dramatic authors 
were properly established 





It was Scribe who did for the Vaudeville what Beau- 
marchais did for the ThéAtre Francais. When he 


began to have a reputation, and had composed his | 
niece, Le Solliciteur, from which the management | 
| 

| 


hoped to get great advantage, he declared that the 
ce should not be played unless they conceded to | 
1 his proportionate rights, and not only for that 
but for all that he should thenceforward write ; 
and that they should concede as much to all his literary 
brethren, and that not only for such pieces as they should 
reafier write, but jor all future representations of | 
which they had already wriiten. The theatri- | 
cal managements attempted to turn M. Scribe from | 
this resolution; but he was firm, and thus he autho- | 
ritatively planted a principle both for the past, the | 
present, and the future—a service for which the dra- 
matic authors of France owe him much. . . . All| 
the strength of the convention (continues this corre- 
spondent) is in its equality of rights. The directors do 
all in their power to unbind the faggot. They try to 
persuade the leading men to accept better conditions 
than their weaker brethren. 

From this the English dramatic authors 
may take a valuable hint. Have they anybody 
among them who is competent to take the same 
position which M. Scripe so nobly assumed on | 
behalf of his brethren? If so, let him come 
forward. Two men only occur to us at this | 
moment as having any likelihood for fulfill- | 

| ing the necessary conditions — Dovcras Jrr- | 
rotp and Sir E. Butwer Lyrron: the former | 
by his position in journalism, and the latter by | 
private fortune, being placed beyond the necesst- 
ties of the moment and the direct influence of 
managers. But even here we fear there would 
be difficulties in the way. One may have given 
| himself up too much to the spirit of cliquism to 
| be able to inspire any general confidence in his 
leadership ; and the other may be disinclined 
| to interfere in a dispute so far removed 
|from his general sphere of action. Que 
| diable vais-je faire dans ce guépier! may be 
| his motto. But surely the position to any great | 
and powerful dramatist would be a glorious one. | 





piece, 


One man. indeed, there lived among us who | 
might well have occupied it, and all petty ani- 
mosities and all little jealousies have been 
silenced before him; but he is gone. If THomas 
Noon Tartrourp were alive, the same feeling 
| heart, speaking through the eloquent voice, that | 





| genuine English manufacture. 


| of the society. 


pleaded for the rights. of the brain in the copy- 
right question, might have exerted itself on be- 
half of that branch of literature which he prized 
the most, because he most adorned it—the 
drama. But this was not to be; and the 
dramatie-authors of England will have to search 
far ere they can find a man so fitted, both by 
talent and position, to fill the place. 

We will now add a note, which has been sup- 
plied to us by the general agent of the Dramatic 
Authors’ Society of France, at the request of one 
of the most celebrated among those authors. We 
mention this only as a proof of the authenticity 
of our information: 

The French dramatic authors and composers have 
constituted themselves into a society for the mainte- 
nance of their joint rights, and for the perception of 
their pecuniary dues, resulting from the representa- 
tion of their pieces in the theatres of Paris, the Ban- 
lieu and the Departments, and in all foreign parts 
wherever international treaties exist respecting lite- 
rary and artistic property. 

The Act of the society explains the end and attri- 
butes of the association. 

The rights of authors result: first, from Article 3 
of the law of the 13th of January 1791, which is 
thus expressed :— The works of living authors can- 
not be performed on any public theatre in France 
without the formal and written consent of the author, 
under pain of confiscation of the whole product of the 
receipts.” Secondly, the enjoyment of the proceeds 
granted to the wife and children of the dramatic 
author, has been limited to fen years by the law 
of the 13th of January 1791, and the 19th of July 
1793, and to twenty years, by the law of the 3rd of 
August 1844. Thirdly, the rights of the heirs of 
dead authors are regulated by the law of the 8th of 
April 1854, which is thus eoneeived: “ The widows 


| of authors, composers, and artists shall enjoy during 


their lives the rights guaranteed to them by the laws 
of the 13th of January 1791, the 19th of July 1793, 
the decree of the 5th of February 1810, and the law 
of the 13th of August 1844, and all other laws and 
decrees upon that matter. 

The enjoyment of profits accorded to children by 
these same laws and decrees is extended to thirty 
years, dating either from the death of the author or 


| composer or from the extinction of the rights of his 


widow. 
The payment of authors and dramatic composers 
is fixed in Paris upon the following scale :— 
At the Thédtre Francais— 
Works containing 4 or 5 acts, one-twelfth of the 
net receipts. 
8 acts, one-sixteenth of ditto. 


bh ” ™ 
” - 2 acts, one-eighteenth of ditto. 
” ” 1 act, one-twenty-fourth ditto. 


At the Opera, for great works— 
500 franes per night for the first forty represen- 
tations. 
200 francs per night after the fortieth represen- 
tation. 
Al the Opéra Comique— 
Fourteen and a half per cent. upon the receipts ; 
Right and a half per cent. ; 
Six and a half per cent. ; 
Six per cent.; according to the number of acts. 
At the Vaudeville Theatres— 
Twelve per cent. upon the receipts per night. 
Dramatic Theatres— 
Ten per cent. upon the receipts per night. 
These facts and figures will serve to give some 
explanation of the fact that, whilst French 
authors become men of large means, their Eng- 


| lish brethren can scarcely pick up a living by 


writing for the stage; and also how it is that, 
whilst original pieces are produced annually in 
Paris by hundreds, translations abound upon our 
stage, and nothing is rarer than a piece of 
But before a 
state of things can be established in England 
similar to that which exists in France, a great 
battle must be fought and a great victory won. 
The Dramatic Authors’ Society must, moreover, 
be thoroughly remodelled, for as it at present 


| stands we believe it to be quite unable to struggle 


successfully against the managers. One great 
obstacle to their doing so is to be found in the 
fact that it numbers among its members, as dra- 
matic authors, managers of theatres themselves ; 
and that the committee conceives it to be con- 
sistent with its duty to take cognisance of the 
rights of those members as managers as well as 
dramatic authors. One great reason for refusing 
to interfere between Mr. G. Lewes and Mr. 
Cuartes Maruews, in the “Game of Specula- 
tion” case, was that that they were loth members 
But the defendant was not a 


member quoad manager, but quoad dramatist, and 
as dramatist his interest was identical with that 
of Mr. Lewes. 

We shall shortly take occasion to revert to this 
question. 
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EN 


| that in his speculations he has not been indebted 





PHILOSOPHY 


to any foreign philosopher whatever? What 

Scottish Philosophy—the Old and the New: a | ought to be catholic if philosophy is not? ‘The 
Statement. By Professor Ferrier. Edinburgh: | first fault that we should find with Scottish 
Sutherland and Knox. 1856. | philosophy is, that it should have endeavoured 
Srvc the death of Sir William Hamilton Professor | to remain so sti olly national. There are many 





Ferrier is the ablest representative of Scottish 
philosophy. It was thought strange that he was 
not chosen successor to his distinguished father- 
in-law, Professor Wilson: that he was not chosen 
Sir William Hamilton’s successor is 
more than strange—must be branded 
and deplored as a calamity. It is known that, 
whatever the pretences may have been, the real 
reason why Professor Fraser was elected and Pro- 
fessor Ferrier rejected was, 


member of the Free Church, 
} 





things whose charm is in ir nationality. 
| England’s poetry is eminently its own. It is 
unlike the poetry of any other land. Eminently 
its own also in many of its authors is a p 
the ric and freedom of which 
correspond to the richness and freedom of Eng- 
lish civilisation. English 
strikingly national as English poetry. 
| wewith propriety speak of an English philosoy 
that the former is a | Scarcely; for, spite of Locke and the Sensati 
and that the Is tter | alists, England has given a tolerably impa 


etical 





something | prose style, hness 
as a crime 


eloquence is as 











isnot. The Free Church has intensified S$ hearing to near! ly all phil sophical systems ; and 
bigotry; and, to show that it deserves its name, it it is probable that Plato has amongst us been 
makes a monopoly of freedom. The formation of | much more read than Locke. French literature is 






le and 
history. It 
the nobles 


the Free Church will ever be a memora 
honourable event in Scottish 
played indomitable valour and 





national, intensely national, both in its excel 
and its faul But has wes yphy in Franc 


its. ( 
been national likewise ? No except as relates to 


llences 











of sacrifice. But it nourished a rigid garb and methed. Some of the profoundest 
and a sectarian narrowness, to wh the philosophers in modern times have been Italians, 
were already too prone; and we do ubt whether | yet of an Italian philosophy it would be in the 
Scotland has been a pleasanter place to live in | highest degree i irate t 1ere is not 





since the tremendous blow that smote, a dozen | a Gi 
years ago, the Scottish ecclesiastical estab 
The Free Church has all the ambition and all 
the unscrupulousness of a young and triumphant 
sect. It seizes 1 insatiate 


power with a strong and 
clutch in every direction—political, 1 


rman phil SC se than in 
the inaptitu f 
rapidly and grac 
precision and elega 
| and in 








1 1a , + s 4 
eed COWN tO a Comparative! 

















inicipal, | period, every thinker wrote in Latin. ( 
social, and educational. has it sought | itself, prevented the growth of a nati 
so fiercely and striven so pel rtinacio ign phy, even if n tl ( 
supreme as in the Edinburgh Tow ilosophy, it | » Th lic 
first, that it might we sway in hurch forn red ( holars of 
itself; secondly, that it might dominate over | Europe f wggeale it reality 
Scotland through the Scottish metropolis; and, | the Chur Even if there ha 
thirdly, that it might convert the metropolitan | been no scholars a ssophy, Chri 
University into an effective instrument of Free | had long been taught to forget the nat | 
Church propagandism. A majority of the Edin- | and the patriotic, and to think of themselves 
burgh Town Council are Free Church men. <A as members of the grand Christian com- 
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in the Edinburgh 


the Town Council. 
of Logic is one of them. Nov 
a chair not ve 





ssors 





large number of the profi munity ;and for this 
fatal to the com] 
Roman dominion 
love or to be 






University are chosen by 


The Professor 
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s,and grasp ¢ 


There was ! 


nger a Rome t 


Professor Fraser held interested in. There 









ry was merely 
triously in a Free Church theological institu- | the Christian community on earth, the tyy 
tion. As a dull, solid, honest man he had no| the herald of a future community in 
attraction for students, no stimulating, fructify- | Till the outbreak of Protestanism the ( 
ing influence over them. It is a rule with the Free | idea was the inent i not in religio 
Church to thrust into its professorships the | notin the hi i il ¢ I 
heavies who fail in its pulpits. The next thing | of which tl head, 1 ver 
is that, through the agency of some town coun- | tendency, i i every tution 
cil or other, the Free Church profess: the a’ c idea in its most catholic signifi 
be exchanged for a Government ane It was penet rated and panoplied by t 
This is the machinery, and this Cathe lic id re than as Spaniards, tl ! 








thereof, whereby Professor Fraser were conquerors in America 
occupying the place long held with mi; re | with its faithfulness to tl 

and mighty fame by one of Scotland’s most gifted | Church was always fiercer in 
men. It would not have done, h¢ y ll | schism than of here sy, and it 





7 ? 
hed that di 


the world that Professor Ferrier was reje 
cause he was not a faithful son of the Fr 
A huge clamour was therefore raised 
philosophical doctrines taught by hi 
that flagrantly rebelled against the vi 


heresies un 
the direction of 
first fever was 
et ween the Papal Churcl 
refore made war on | 
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not in the 
rand t 
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1, as heresies 
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ditions and the received principles of Scottish me- | it would be long to recount. As connected 
taphysics. The pamphlet before us is an able | with philosophy, the evil was that freedom 
analysis and an emphatic denunciation of the | of inquiry, the simple instrument, was sul 

grounds on which the Edinburgh Town Council } stituted for universal thought, the essentia 
pretended to decide when appointing a Professor | fact. One result of Protestantisn 1was to give 
of Logic. The author is too magnanimous and | distinctness and vigour to nationalities, which 





dea had saa red. 
enterprise and_ poli 
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lustrial 


*h alone or 
He throws entirely 


forbearing to attack the motives whi 
mainly incited the electors. 


under the 
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aside the consideration of his own interests, and | liberty; but to the same extent it robbed Pro- 
aims simply at vindicating what Jerem testant countries of their share i holi 
beautifully called the liberty of prop heritage there, where religion 

While we think that herein Professor Ferrier | concerned. Germany, England, 

has been most victorious, we yet think that he | priated the Reformation each in its own way; 
might easily have rendered the more | but, none of them growing completely Prote 
overwhelming, though not more _brilli: He | none of them completely renounced contact 

is at much pains to show that it is the facul- | the continuity of Catholic tradition. Scotland 
ties and accomplishments of a scholar, and displayed a more daring thoroughness, and while 
not the theories he holds, which should deter- | immense,was the gain immense was the loss. The 
mine his fitness to be an expounder of philosophy | sense of affinity with Greek and Roman writers 
to his country’s youth; but he is yet at quite as | and with Greek and Rom: ilisation was 
much pains to show that his own system of | destroyed; and philosophy, as the interpreter of 
Philosophy is as essentially Scottish as the | the infinite, that had brought treasures from 
systems with which the Edinburgh Town | every clime and from every age, was degraded 
Council thought proper to compare it, however | into the puny anatomist of the individual. Loud 
Much it may differ from these. Now, why | and frequent is the lament of Professor Blackie 
should there be a national philosophy ? Why | and of other earnest Scotchmen over the de- 


| plorable state of classical studies 





should Professor Ferrier labour to demonstrate in 
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But are not classical studies neglected from pre- 


cisely the s cause, that there is a narrow, 
timid, and pedantic philosophy there? The link 
of relation with the continuity of Catholic tra- 
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mos years been broken; 
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‘ourageous metaph) euius tl} an we believe 
them to possess, the: ith their actual 
environments bring forth mets | fruits. 
The physical is the natural; staphy lis 
that which is behi the pliysical or natural. 
Now in dealing with the natural ed only to 
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in dealing with 
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Sco n, remaining on 

; profitably, suggestively, 
fruitfully of Away from Scotland, 
the Scot the vilest or divinest of 
the human race. In Scotland, he is at best or at 
worst ] l ‘fervid provincialism. 
I } | iu bu ls 
have never slept on | It was the couch 
t R »J | y ul ywers reiis i> 
but li ou i thought it rough. 
TK sor I rusts our faces a b 1 of 
transcendental | ‘ nd grumbles yur 
nr ting it. sh 
lways ther in some shape— 
I yt beit ther 

better t} the vine, tl 
t w! \ sweetest to 
t N thou art the 
ither; think 
e the ¢ 18 rati a 
1 cotland has 1 the 
unity to | | ssion. 
Your Se } is « ! I sobrieties 
nd soli t ] e is, when sober 
and B l I t and ping 
1 pr s tack ll of w d full of 
imour, h y vhen sober and solid, merely a 
thing for your small Charles Lamb, your small 
Sydney Smith, or your small Douglas Jerr ld to 
vake small jokes at. He is not prompt at cock- 
ney repartee, and is pronounced adunee. Who 
can laugh like him? Who, like him, has a 
ht in! warmth, and wealth, 
a I 3 irth? Yet, because h thinks 
t i¢ e Time i iow Ss aul l 
ius ] nl P. i a ring as 
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the temple of Catholic tradition. ‘Enter the logic 
class or the moral philosophy ciass in a Scottish | 
university, and you will behold boys of fifteen or 
sixteen, who have never heard of any other philo- 
sophical writers than Reid and Stewart, and who 
have scarcely read half a dozen pages of either, 
answering in most dogmatical fashion the subtlest | 
philosophical questions. This is the foundation 
of that pedantry, of that conceit, of that 
opinionativeness, of th: at intolerable argumenta- 
tiveness of which the Scotch are justly accused. 
The effect in many ways is evil. He who had 
dogmatised at fifteen, at five-and-twenty, when 
he enters a pulpit, dogmat ises still. You may 
live in Scotland for half a century and never 
hear a sermon that contains the smallest morsel 






n 























of religious nutriment. A Scotch sermon is 
always a treatise on theology. A Scotch | 
preacher is an admirable chaff-cutting machine, 
but he distributes no bread of life; and he 
never will be anything but a chaff-cutting 
machine as long as he has been merely 
a logical wind-machine in his boyhood. Preach- 
ing, on half of wh fiercely pol al, while 
the other half plunges into incomprehensible ab- 
stractions, cannot raise, cannot refine, cannot 

nourish . + nation. Science suffers in Scotland 
no less than the pulpit, from the mode in which 
p! ot by is taught, and from the kind of f philo- | 
sophy t The incessant and inordinate self. 
analysis of the Scottish individual prevents all | 
love for the synthetic scie 


sciences the Scotch |! 
The primordial rule of 
expressed, would be this 
1 your neighbour's 





soul and 








thesis in the sciences there cannot be armony 
of the multitudinous objects of } arch 
and human speculati and, accor in 
Scotland of no such harmony is there the 
faintest notion. Clustering round the synthesis, 
blending with the harmony of the sciences, is the 
poetry of the sciences—a poetry which is to the 
moderns what mythology was to the ancients. 
Poetical the Scotch are; 10t to them for a 
poetry of the — sci synthesis in 





science which favours the ! y and the poetry 











































nce, in these 
> 7 ¢ 


| its rich men do almost nothing for the univer- 
sities. How much, on the contrary, has been done 
for the English universities by the boundless 
munificence of individuals! Glasgow is becoming 
at a rapid ratethesecond city of theempire; yet we 
never hear that any one of its enormously wealthy 
merchants has either endowed a professorship or 
| founded an exhibition in that university where 
| many of its merchants have been educated. 
There is an outcry that the salary of the Scottish 
| professors is so small: but why should Govern- 
ment be liberal when Scotland itself is such a 
niggard? We believe that there are Glasgow 
citizens not a few who only need the suggestion 
to accomplish a most patriotic work. Let one 
give his gold for a professorship of Scottish 
history, another for a professorship of Scottish 
biography, another for a professorship of Scottish 
literature, another for a professorship of the 
Scottish language; and, by the side of these 
professorships, there should be professorships of 
the history, of the biography, of the literature, of 
the language, of every great and famous nation. 
; By a professor of a particular language we do not 
| understand a teacher of that language, but one 
| who would trace its origin, who would pic- 
| ture the successive revolutions which it had 
undergone, and show its relation to other lan- 





guages. A professorship for a comparative 
|record of all religions would demand as 
companion a_ pro fessorshi ip of mythology. | 


Many other professorships might be mentioned. | 
The exhibitions should be such chiefly as enabled 
the holders to travel in foreign countries, and re- 
side at foreign universities. This would be one 
means of bringing Scotland back within the range 
of Catholic tradition. If that national university 


in London, which we not long ago proposed, were | 
all the | 


| established, exhibitions might exist in 
Scottish universities, to be enjoyed at the 
| university, as 
table talent. We should delight to see 
English, [rish, and Scottish universities warmed 
by the central fire of the national university, and 
venerating it as at once a symbol and a source of 
the national life. 
fessor Ferrier, henceforth aid in these stupendous 


national | 





| $0. 


the reward of tried merit and no- 
all the | 


| quintessence of things, are demanding and ob- 


Rather let good men, like Pro- | 


| alternative ? 
| snatch, not take; 
| teem with inaccuracies. 


of the sciences is favoura > constructive | university developments and _ transformations, 
faculties and to constru achievements in| than jangle about the Scottish philosophy— 
literature. From want of that synthesis, as an | the Old and the New. England has yet much 
element in his early education and as 2 dominant! to achieve for philosophy as’ well as for religion; 
power in his country, it would be easy to prove | but it must be England in its vastest aggregate, 
that not one of Sc tl nd’s literary men, however } including not only Scotland and Ireland, but 
otherwise distinguished, has displayed construc- | every spot to which the English genius and the 
tive ability. A rad change in the constitu- | English language have penetrated. Indeed, the 
tion of Scottish nbtesrsities would produce the | next phase of universal philosophy will be an 
most momentous changes in Scottish churc hes, | English phase. It will be the deepest idea which 
Scottish s literature— changes | the East can give to England in exchange for 
of i 1 than the metaphy- England’s colossal industrialisms—an idea to be | 
sical mat ind en Professor Ferrier | clothed in England's richest poetry. Englandis 
and his oppone h of the two Scottish | yet destined to “a a Shakspere in philosophy, 
philosophies, the old or the new, is th preferable, | if, in truth, Shakspere may not now be considered 
we do not care enough about e ither to decide. It | her greatest philosopher. Shakspere’s philosophy | 
is an affair of tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee. But | is that alone which the nation asa whole has 
that a sing gul arly-gifted people should have the ; accepted. But the events that have happened 
noblest, richest, most appropriate culture, that is | and the discoveries that have been made since 
a matter for which we care much. The consti- | Shakspere’s time, and the revelations that have 
tution and working of Seottish universities can- | come to us since then from the past and from the 
not be assimilated to those of the glish uni- | miraculous Oriental world, render another Shaks- 
versities; for in Scotland education is democra- | pere the philosopher necessary and possible. 
tic, in England aristocratic. It is rather from | Shakspere is the most catholic of modern authors; 
Germany and France that the Se ttish univer- | and no new Shakspere can be more catholic than 
sities should borrow suggestions. It is not into| he. What the new Shakspere is to do is to 
aristocratic but into catholic organisations that | gather and compress, and mould into a divinest 
they should strive to grow. And the first step | organism, the materials of philosophy which lie 


would be to trample on psychological prate | so prodigally and so chaotically scattered 
and strangle psychological praters. How | about. England in philosophy does not want 
absurd to call that a university where the | idealism, does not want sensationalism, does 
students are chiefly occupied in self-dissec-| not want anything theoretic, anything syste- 
tion! A university, from its very name,| matic; she wants a palace of thought 


and 
So far fron 


should unfold to me the universe, 
to climb its grandeurs for myself. 


continually dissecting my own being, I. should 
forget my own being as fast and as effectually 
as possible. With awe and wonder, and as if 








teach me 


| whose four gates, turned to the four corners of 
1 | the universe, admit all beautiful forms, all gor- 
geous imaginings, all profound and potent emo- 
tions, all fervours of prayer. England, in reference 


f| to philosophy, has been sneered at as hard and 


ever on the threshold of mysteries, should I enter | utilitarian; but she has merely been waiting for 
each university hall. If the university is to be | the hour when the contentions of the pedants 
the type to me of the universe, I must revere it | and the extravagances of the ideologists should 
as [revere the universe. The divorce between | cease. Philosophy should he as popular as poetry: 
the secular and the sacred, which utilitarians so | but, in order to that, it must be a kind of poetry. 
pertinaciously insist on, is not needed if you | Metaphysics ought not to be regarded as the 
ever and evermore transmute by your own | essence of mind, but as the essence of life; of 
devout and fecund spirit the secular into the | life in its infinite flowings, garbs, metamorphoses. 
sacred. If to labour is to pray, no less true is it | That essence of life no dreary Hegelianism can 
hat to learn aright is to adore. It would be} reach. England alone can dower the world 
easier to bestow a catholic organisation on the | with a living philosophy, because England alone 


rs a Lt 
ame generosity in ais 
th eir churches. It is 


$a uis 


ling 






iniversities if the Scotch displayed the 


of nations is alive. But in her hand enormous 


hem as in supporting | mechanical agencies have been tending to anni- 
race to Scotland that | hilate the individual. 


It is indispensable, there- 


fore, that the rehabilitation of the individual 
should be preached. When the rehabilitation of 
the individual is complete, the millions of reha- 
bilitated individuals will shout for the coming of 
that Shakspere of whose wise words they will 
all in their heart have the presentiment. A poor 
and meaningless whisper beside those words will 
the Scottish psychology be. M. Comte is kind 
enough to inform us that his is the final philoso- 
phy. A final philosophy there cannot be. But 
one of England’s sons will build up, in the fulness 
of time, a philosophy more vital, more organic, 
more catholic, than any philosophy that has gone 
before it. We can be his heralds by fragmen- 
tary utterances in philosophy; and, strive as 
Professor Ferrier may, he can never as philoso- 
pher be aught but such a herald. ATTICUS. 
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England's Greatness: its Rise and Progress in 
Government, Laws, Religion, and Social Life, 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Manufactures, 
Science. Literature, and Arts, fiom the Earliest 
Period to the Peace of Paris. By Joun Wave. 
London: Longman and Co. 

Tue present is an age of epitomes and manuals; 

and it is necessary, if not well, that it should be 

So vastly has the circle of knowledge 

widened and enlarged during the last generation, 

so infinitely are its boundaries still expanding, 
that even they whose station and means permit 
them to elaborate their education at leisure 
would have to leave life with one thousandth 
part of its marvels and its facts unknown, if 
they had to accumulate for themselves the 
materials of knowledge, or even if they had to 
extract from a mass, ready to their hands, the 
essences and results of science. Hencetit is that 
good compendia, handbooks, treatises, and even 

(least valuable of ail) general essays, which 

embody, or profess to embody, the flower and 





































taining increased and almost exclusive attention. 
Sad signs of the times, says the precisian and for- 
mulist of the old school; little good can flow from 
barren abbreviations, which are generally little 
better than falsifications of principles and facts. 
It may be so; indeed, the proposition is too 
manifest for refutation. But then what is the 
Half our knowledge we must 
and all such knowledge must 
But inaccurate know- 
ledge is better than none at all, since the good 
sense of this country has long repudiated the 
vulgar interpretation of the maxim that a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing. A man who is 
unable to read the original classics, and who has 
neither time to study, nor power to understand 
Niebuhr and Arnold, may yet pick up a very 
sufficient knowledge of Roman history from 
Keightley or Liddell. Johnston will teach much 
valuable chemistry to one who has never entered 
and will never enter alaboratory. Stephen, J. W. 
Smith, and J. Williams impart nearly all the neces- 
sary law of common life to those who will never 
open areport or enter a court. So in every depart- 
ment of knowledge there are good elementary text- 
books, which form a very small library, and which 
may be easily mastered by all who care to have 
a practical as well as a theoretical acquaintance 
with the great principles and facts of all science. 

A good | text-book is, therefore, a very valuable 
thing; and it is by no means an easy thing to 
produce. The eclectic and condensing faculties 
of the mind are not by any means common gifts; 
and it is easier to find twenty people who can 
narrate tolerably than one who can generalise 
satisfactorily. Take the subject before us—Eng- 
lish History. Rapin has related diffusely, and 
Goldsmith concisely, the leading political events 
| of the History of England. Their research is 
not great; but their narrative is agreeable, and 
on the whole correct. Hume, Macaulay, and 
Mahon take higher and more modern ground: 
Hallam gives the elaborate philosophy of the 
whole. But these are writers whose works re- 
quire to be pondered for months or years, and 
there are few whose mature occupations allow of 
such exclusive study. On the other hand, here 
we have before us, in a very pleasant and readable 
form, a moderate-sized book, which gives us the 
prominent facts and philosophy which the ripest 
modern minds have elicited from our national 
history. Surely such a book is of the sort 
which is wanted; and, if faithfully done, its author 
must be held to have contributed a valuable 




















































































quota to current literature. 
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Now, without pledging ourselves to all Mr. | forms the first distinct circle. The Norman 


Wade’s views, we are happy to congratulate him 
on having published a work which is likely to 
prove extensively useful. His book is a social as 
well as a political history of England from the 


earliest times, and has a great superiority over | 


all similar books with which we are acquainted, 
in the fact that several chapters are devoted to 


i i ictures of English manners in con- | 
nteresting pictures of Englisl! rs inc 


secutive ages. He combines narrative and com- 
mentary with much judgment, allowing neither 
the purely historical to absorb the critical element, 
nor the latter to extinguish the former. His 


style is clear and popular; his views are generally | 


the same ; and we know of no better handbook 
to recommend to general readers and students 
who wish, with little expenditure of time and 
trouble, to gain that average knowledge of Eng. 
lish history, without which none can mix in 
society without incurring the ridicule and con- 
tempt which are the lot of ignorance, nor even 
understand the recent and actual political and 
social phenomena of the day. 

Mr. Wade starts with the Ancient Britons, and 


ends with Queen Victoria and the Peace Con- | 
During that period of nearly | 


ferences of 1855. 
two thousand years he traces with much good 
sense the transitional gradations by which Eng- 
land has reached her present height of material 
prosperity. Of kings and wars he has happily 


no more to say than was essential to the story of 


the strictly commercial aggrandisement and 


] 
A 
progressive civilisation of the nation. He says of | but it was not the less the duty of Mr. Wade to 


his book :— 


It is not an abridgment of British history, or a 
brief narrative of political progress, with which every 
one is familiar; but a condensed embodiment in 
spirit and form of national development, as character- 
ised by its most remarkable epochs ; illustrated by in- 
dividual traits and memorable transitions; and 
exemplified in the contemporary growth of art, in- 
dustry, intellect, social life and gradations. History, | 
biography, science, and literature, in different de- | 
grees, have been laid under contribution to complete 
the national picture. 


Also: | 


It became necessary that I should not only define 
the civil and ecclesiastical progress of the country, 
but its industrial, intellectual, and artistical career; | 
to outline not only its successive advances in political 
and social distinctions, but in its agriculture, com- | 
merce and manufactures, science, literature, fine and | 
useful arts. In all these England is pre-eminent ; | 
they make up the aggregate of her existing vivid life; 
and to solve the phenomena of our present organisation, 
it was essential to glance at our achievements in each 
line of pursuit, from commencement to completion. 


Hence his history, although strictly and chro- 
nologically historical, partakes so far of generali- | 
sation that events are grouped into eras which | 
sometimes comprise centuries, and which contain | 
not so much a series of consecutive and uncon- | 
nected incidents as a cycle of national progress | 
complete in itself. Hence England’s greatness, 
according to Mr. Wade’s philosophy, which we 
hold to be the true one, comes forward from the | 
distant centuries in an advancing tide, of which 
the reflux is only imaginary; for, even when the 
wave has apparently retired, the great body of 
water has, we know, advanced. Or, borrowing 
another metaphor from another philosophy, it 
resembles the process of animal creation, in which 
the first rudimentary cell or knot becomes the 
nucleus of the head, and so elementary forma- 
tion proceeds until the imperceptible germ has | 
graduated through numberless advancing stages | 
into the complete and perfect organism. In such | 
& process, it is plain that connection is ever a 
more conspicuous fact than change; and, al- 
though the riper result bears little outward re- 
lation to its origin, yet we know that the law of 
identity has been preserved throughout, and that 
if we fail to trace and mark it the fault is in our | 
perception, not in the deficiency or inconsistency | 
of nature. 

So it is in national history. The child is father 
to the man—the ancient Briton to the modern 
Englishman. How he is so, Mr. Wade shows very 
successfully. In fact, his history is interesting 
and valuable, not merely for its fund of actual 
information, but also as a picture of the latest 
and most enlightened ideas which have been 
formed on the subject. Contrast such a book with 
the compendia which have been in use even up 
to the last ten years, and it gives no mean con- 
ception of the acumen of the author, as well as of 
the intellectual progress of the nation during that 
period. 

We have said that he groups events into eras 
and cycles. Thus the Anglo-Saxon dominion! 


| 
| 
| 





| dicates. 


| dynasty succeeds and throws its marked cha- 
racter over the race, and simultaneously we have 
an account of the curious framework of feudal 
institutions, local customs, popuiar art, and lite- 
rature. Then follows the era of the Plantagenets 
| with its French wars, baronial feuds, terminating 
| with the wars of the Roses. 
| 





taken of the contemporaneous progress and in- 
fluence of Papacy, and its utility in paving the 


We arrive at 


| way for a more enlightened faith. 


| the age of the Tudors, and see feudalism declin- | ‘ 
but the Commons are | 


ing and royalty supreme ; 
also rising fast into notice; and the Reformation 
| of the sixteenth century is but the introduction 
to the Revolution of the seventeenth. There is 
much pauperism, much discontent abroad, much 
| ignorance, and much superstition; but they are 
| passing away, and the people are in a fair way to 
| become paramount and deserving of their supre- 
|macy. The civil wars establish the fact that the 
| people are at least an element in the constitu- 
tion; and the reactionary revolutions of 





1660 and 

| 1688 have merelythe effect of making the King and 

the aristocracy powerful, but no longer despotical 

influences. The settled state of the constitution 

| receives a still further development in 18352; and 
the result leaves us as we are row—a nation in 
which the wealth and enlightenment of the many 
have established an indisputable supremacy over 
the selfish interests of the few. 

| These facts and principles are familiar to al 


impress them adequately on his readers. He has 
| done so very satisfactorily ; and, although they 
| afforded him little scope for novel speculation, he 
| has creditably escaped the follies and fallacies 
|of paradox. Buta wider and newer field opened 
| itself to him in describing the manners and social 
| progress of the nation during the seething fer- 
| mentation of its political agitations; and it is 
only due to Mr. Wade to say that the result is 
seen: in some very interesting and instructive 


chapters, the substance of which has been care- | 


fully gathered from original records. 
Thus he contrasts well the successi 





generations. Great is the difference in this re- 
spect between even the conterminous seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. At the end of the 


former period manufactures scarcely existed, and | 


were the poor products which their etymology in- 
At the end of the eighteenth century 
Watt and Arkwright had applied their great in- 
ventions; and the newest element of the national 
system—the manufacturing interest—was rapidly 


obtaining a position by the side of the landed in- | 


terest. Journalism scarcely existed in the year 
1700; in 1800 it was becoming, what it has since 
become, the governing voice of the community. 
But, we direct particular attention to one 
chapter—thetwenty-fifth in Mr. Wade’s history— 


as giving an excellent epitome of social manners | 


in the reign of George III. It describes the re- 
action from the dissoluteness of the reigns of the 
first two Georges to the starched propriety which 


prevailed until the fourth George inaugurated a | 


saturnalian reaction, not unlike that which suc- 
ceeded to the reign of the Puritans. The strict- 
ness of George III.’s Court had, however, only a 
superficial effect on the world beyond; and under 
the mask of conventional decorum human nature 
remained pretty much as it has always been in 


reality. Paris was the great emporium of fashion. | 


George Selwyn, then living at Paris, was the 


| chief purveyor to the fancies of his London friends. 
Lord Thynne writes to him for a récherché waistcoat, | 


to be sent to Dessein’s, at Calais. The Hon. St. 
Jolin Bolingbroke has a commission for chinaware; 
in the same epistle, owning that in one “so poor it 
is ridiculous to think of being a patriot.” The Earl 
of March, who was the great dash of his time, and the 


cleverest both on the turf, at the table, and in the | 


slips of the opera, has several orders. December 1766, 


he writes, “ Pray bring me a dozen of the kind of | 
They are lined with a | 
kind of wash-leather, and the tops were lined in the | 


gloves I bought at Dulac’s. 


inside with silk.” A few days later he “ prays” for 
“two or three bottles of perfume, to put amongst 
powder. I wish, also, you would bring me some 


patterns of spring velvets and silk for furs, and that | 
you would make inquiry at Calais about my black | 


silk coat lined with an Astrakan.” Then the ‘“ dan- 
seuse” is not forgotten. 
stockings for Zamperini, of a very small size, and 
with embroidered clocks. I should also be glad to 
have some riband, a cap, or something or other for her 
of that sort. She is but fifteen. You may advise with 
Lady Rochford, who will choose something that may 
be fit for her.” The Earl of March, a lord of the 


bedchamber to George III., is best kaown as the 





A very fair view is | 


> conditions | 
of art, literature, and manufacture in successive | 


“A dozen pairs of silk | 


Duke of Queensberry, of Piccadilly notoriety half a 
century past. He lived to a great age, and died im- 
mensely rich. Though a sensualist who despised tlre 
opinion of the worl l al 
characteristic of | 
and was 
letter he 

| against Vol 
by his writing 
Europe.” Am¢ 
may be mention 
with the beau 


at half an 
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bed- 
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Sturgeor h 
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The lady, h 
settle all her 
a disposing p 
A Duke of Har 
Scotch pride ;”! 
there were thr 
company; si 
| eat off the sar te 
the rank of an earl.” 
| trices of Le Cr 
lete. The Selwyn coteri 
of the time, inclining a 
rage to the epi 
which the 
and novel we: 
{lute for presen 
| cast, and g 
tion, and collegiate e 
| the fine arts; 1 remarked of them that 
| they seldom refer to the literati then living, whose 
memories are cherished by a grateful posterity. 
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fortune, social conrnec- 
They were patré 








Again: 
The changes ric 
among workmen. In 1765 the peace of the metro- 
| polis was disturbed by the } e-makers, who went 
| in procession to petition the King against the innova- 
| tion of people wearing their own hair. At the reco- 
| very of George ITI., after his first illness, an immense 


; number of buckles nufactured; they were 


f fashion often caused great distress 





were m 





spread over the whole kingdom. All the \ 
Walsall was invested in the speculation. The King 
| went to St. Paul’s without buckles—shoestrings syn- 





plied their place, and Walsall was nearly ruined. 
The disuse of wigs, leather-breeches, buckles, and 
buttons is supposed to have affected the industry 
of a million of persons. Traces of changes of 














costume, of the dominant passion of the age, 
| and its notable characters, arealmost in- 
| variably preserved by an ultra-presentment of 
| them in caricatures, songs, and satires. They c! 

| racterise: ned in a remarkable de; 

reign of seorge. Caricatures, which 

| torial exaggerations, a reductio ad absurdum of scenes 
and persons, their habits and conduct, appeal most 


| 
vividly to the popular apprehension of the ludicrons. 
The favourite subjects to the artists of fun were the 
of the French revolu- 
n the coalition of North and 
scal devices of Minister Pitt, the impeach 





sans-culotte extravagances 
tionists ; 
Fox, the 





. : 
nd af home 














ment of Warren Hastings, and the ‘ Alarmists.’ t 
was the popular belief that Hastings had bribed the 
Court of St. J resents of diamonds of 
large size, an to shelter his Indian 
delinquencies. is subject were t : 
is of these Hastings is 





2 barrow the King, 
serving, ‘* What a man 


1other the King is repre- 





represen heeling ¢ 
with his crown and scept 


buys he mav sell ;” an 








| sented on his knees, mouth wide open, 
Hastings pitching di: into i A con L 
} representation of and Queen was as 
‘“« Farmer George and ;” his Majesty's fami- 
of manner, general somnolency, Weymouth 

nd his prying into cott iciti 


Sayer 


the seamless apple-« 
afforded ‘ailing hits for Peter "Pindar, 
| and Gilray, as George IT.’s homely humour had d 
for Hogarth. The dissipation of the Prince of Wales 
| suggested his portrayal as “ The Prodigal Son,” the 
Prince's feathers in the mire, and the inscription on 
his garter reduced to the word “ honi.” In one print 
a Brighton party is represented—* The Jovial Crew, 
or Merry Beggars ;” among the Prince’s convives are 
Mrs. Fitzher! Sheridan, Lord North, and 
Captain Morris—“ Jolly companions every one.” 
We have said enough of Mr. Wade’s book to 
show our opinion that it deserves a place in the 
standard library of u 1 knowledge. It will be 
| useful to two classes: first, to those who are un- 
acquainted or imperfectly acquainted with the 
| history of their country, and who wish to ac 
| quire their information with little expense of 
| time and trouble ; and secondly, to a higher class 
of readers, who may wish to recover or consoli- 
date impressions and knowledge which they have 
| either fi Lor d ed imperfectly. 
| 
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is all that lies between absolute good sania] walt seen. 


absolute evil. 
To return, however, to John Law, of Lauriston, 
| and his éxtraordinary career. When the History 
of Speculation comes to be written that man’s 
nd upon the very first page. He 
was a Scotchman, as his name implies, and was 
born in the year 1671. His father was a gold- 
smith and banker in Edinburgh, who died when 
Law w as very young, and left him a comf ‘ortable 
m the very first he seems to 
stless dissatisfied disposition. 
At an sat age he went to London, where he 
soon took to gambling. A duel, which ended 
fatally for his antagonist, sent him abroad, and 


|} name must st 








independence. F 





in every capital on the Continent he became | 
, His | 
| off to the colony. 


notorious as a remarkably successful games 
90d luck was indeed so invariable that it at- 
tracted the attention of the police upon various 





oceasions, at whose suggestion he frequently 
found it prudent to change his residence from 
one capital to another. Presently, however, 
Louis the Magnificent of France (commonly 
called Louis Quatorze) died, leaving the wealthy 
vais over which he had reigned in such a 
magnificent manner absolutely bankrupt. This 
is no figure of speech. The boundless extrava- 
gance of this monarch had really exhausted the 
resources of the kingdom; and so bad was the 
credit of his government, that the last loan ne- 
cotiated for him was at four hundred per cent. 


Within fourteen years he had contracted a na- | 


tional debt of about one hundred and forty-two | 
millions sterling; and the expenses of every year | 
left a deficit to swell this tremendous balance 
against the Government credit. When he died 
the treasury was empty, and the people were 
taxed to the utmost of their ability. 

At this unhappy iene pi the Regent Orleans 
ucceeded to the reins of power—about as bad a | 
man and as unfit to deal with sug¢h complicated 
circumstances as it would be possible to conceive. 
The first financial expedient for re ducing the 
ational debt which suggested itself to this 
Prince was to revise the securities on which it 
depended—in other words, to declare them to be 





worth less than they had been issued for; so suc- | 


cessfully was this done, that the possessor of 100 
francs of paper on the death of Louis XIV. could 
not have got for it more than 20 francs in specie 


specie after the revision. The next expedient | 


was to interfere with the specie itself, which was 
reduced in intrinsic value about 43 per cent. 
After that, he took a bolder flight, by constituting | 
a Court of Confiscation, miscalled of Justice, | 
which examined into the wealth of all rich 
men and inthe end robbed them of about 800 
millions of francs. We can do no more than 
mention these atrocities here; but it requires no 
very great sazacity or experience of the world to 
underst and the confusion into which such 
asures must have plunged everything. Con- 





destroyed; robbery and oppression became legal; 
informers were encouraged ; even torture was 


resorted to—and still the Sage was in ajs 


bankrupt we ite: At this precise juncture of 
affairs came Law, with his scheme for eavilieg 
everybody, sal specially for filling with gold the 
coffers of thi d Regent. 


mm ret 
ihe irs 





c, capital six 


k 


tablishment of a joint-stock 
| millions, divided into 1200 
each. This was legitim 


ference with the 









‘ie had rendered hard 


cash unpopular, and pape sr found favour in the} 
| gradual depreciation. 
ment of the reaction. 
w hicl h were afterwards issued by the 
The necessaries of life had to be 
sed at what appeared to be fabulously 
About this time, also, 
rumours that the shores of the Mississippi were 
» golden as they had been painted. 
| arrived telling of the sad fate of the persons who 
had been ee seized and doomed to a forced 
It is well known that nothing ex- 
rapidity with which a speculating mania 
becomes popular except the manner in which the 
| process of disenchantment affects the public 
sooner did suspicion arise than there 


yes of the multitude. This Law at once per- 
eived, and he was not slow to profit by it. Con- 
fidence in Law’s paper-notes soon grew into a 
mania, and they were very soon sold at a pre- 


mium. Then, of course, he extended his opera- | 


tions, and 
reasonable rate, sent immense quantities of his 
notes into circulation. All this was wild enough 
——an immense credit upon a very slender capital; 
but it was as 
scheme, which was Law’s next great move. The 
| basis of this scheme was the fictitious supposition 

















Louisiana, on the banks of the Missi ssippi, then 
in the possession of the Crown of Fr: ance. It is 
rue that the wealth now pro tuced by that flou- 
rishing state is enormous; but it is produced | 
na very different manner from that which was 


suggested by the feverish aa reams of Law and his | 
supporters. It was then said that the country | 


bordering the Mississippi contained “ moun- 


tains full of gold and silver, copper, lead, | 
and quicksilver ;” rocks of emerald had even 


The truth was, that the country 
| was at that time little better than a swamp in- 
This, then, was the founda- 
| tion upon which the magnificent superstructure 
sissippi scheme was raised. 
tegent Orleans lent the sanction of his authority 
and the assistance of his power to swell out the 
Young people were taken 
out of prisons and from the hospitals, and were 
sent out to colonise the land of promise, m 
whom died on the way, whilst all who had the 
misfortune to arrive at thi 
speedily disp itched either by the savages or the 
When these sources of emigration 
actually sent into the streets, 
with power to apprehend all who could not give 
a good account of themselves, and to send them 
Thus were all the horrors of 
slavery brought into the streets of the most 
civilised city of the world. 
could exceed the frenzy which possessed the | spe- 
culators in the shares of the company. 
who know something of the South-Sea madness, 
or who appreciated all the symptoms of that 
dangerous disease with which the r 
demic infected the community, ce 
faint , apprec iation of the state of F shew society 
> order to give a greater prestige 


| habited by savages. 


tremendous bubble. 


r destination were 


failed, soldiers were a 


Meantime, nothing 


| Minister of Viestte. oll from that time h 
cess was unbounded. Speculators realised millions. 

Every body flocked to the Rue Quincampoix, as 
and the price of accom- 
mods ation in that ved ality exceeded everything 
that had previously been heard of. The inhabi- 
tants converted every part of their houses into 
places of business. 

Some sorts of boxes were even seen erected on the 
Buvat mentions an attorney of the Chatelet 
who let out a lower room in his house at the rate of 
a day, which would have amounted to 
The dealers in provisions in the 
neighbourhood did not we whom to listen to, and 
gold flowed in Boy 
to rid "themesté es of the pene 
phased excessive pric es on their provisions, but no one 
a partridge put up to a kind 
of auction in the Rue aux Ours was knocked down at 


18,000 oe a year. 


thought of bargaining : 


ixury that prevailed everywhere was 
when the madness was over, it 
needed an edict to prevent the further manu- 
| facture in the precious metals of the commonest 

articles of furniture. 
“ Would people believe, 


entocidhiie: and, 


*says Duhautchamp, “that 
| there were stockjobbers who played as easily at piquet 
with 10, 000 liv res notes as if they were playing for 
A music-mad Mississippian, named 

Der nis Leroc i. at. §,. an actress and kept open house 
| to the opera-singers of both sexes 
| Fargés, marrying a second time, together with his two 

| daughters and his niece, c« elebrated the four weddings 
| by a princely féte, of which his Chateau de Mont- 
During eight days the rarest 
| meats and the most exquisite wines were served in 
choirs composed of the most 
orchestras inviting to the dance, 
a ach oth 1er W itho ut cessation 3 
and cart were illu- 
i by an enormous number of torches of white 


‘ | ferneil was the scene. 
ence in the good faith of the Government was 


extraordinary profusion : 


Atthis juncture there arose an extraordinary 
for investments. Everything was bought 
up—land, houses, and merchandise. 


lator bought an entire impression of “ Bayle’s 


1eme consisted in the | 
of 5000 francs | 
» enough. The inter- | I 


inundated . with 


This was the commence- 
It was like the assignats 


l, by offering to discount trade bills at a | 


nothing beside the great Mississippi | 


that inexhaustible wealth was to be derived from | 


sked 30, 50, and even 100 per cent. more for 
goods when notes were presented in pay- 

Law and the Government made desperate 
efforts to save the credit of their paper. 


| decreed it to be illegal for any person to have in 
| possession more than a certain sum in gold and 
| silver, and the limit 
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use of gold specie, and domiciliary visits were 
instituted for the purpose of enforcing the 
observance of these laws. Some large seizures 
were made at the houses of successful speculators, 
and, upon the detection of several attempts to 
deport treasure out of the country, the property 
was in each case seized and appropriated by the 
Government. But all this only tended to unsettle 
the public mind still further, and to render Law 
and his schemes still more hateful. The murder 
of a poor fellow named Lacroix by the Count de 
Horn and his associates had at the time a great 
effect upon the public, though, in truth, it was a 
crime that might have occurred at any other 
period. It is to the credit of the Regent Orleans 
that he sternly refused to listen to the numerous 
and powerful pleadings addressed to him on 
behalf of the young nobleman, who expiated his 
crime by that most dreadful of all deaths, being 








broken upon the wheel’ There now arose a 
general feeling of insecurity as to life and 
property. 


The public, always led into extremes, was persuaded 
that the two executed criminals were the leaders of a 
numerous band, organised for the most frightful pur- 
poses. This report derived some credit from a series 
of crimes that were discovered one after the other. 
The valet-de-chambre of a lieutenant-general, en- 
trusted by his master to negotiate for 100,000 livres 
of shares, was found cut to pieces at the foot of the 
Pont Royal. In the night following the execution of 
the Count de Horn, the watch discovered, near the 
Temple walls, a hired carriage, half upset, without 


horses or driver, in which was a bag filled with the | 


body of a woman cut in pieces, who had been mur- 
dered, they said, after having been robbed of 300,000 
livres in bank notes. Five assassinations of this kind 
occurred during the following eight days. A quantity 
of arms, legs, and trunks of the corpses of people who 
had been assassinated and cut to pieces were dragged 
out of the river. ; 
The fact-was, the days of the scheme were 
numbered, and also those of its projector. The 


Regent lost all confidence in him, and said that | 


“his head was turned.” There were some insane 
efforts to stay tle coming storm—such as uniting 
the bank and the company into one concern, 


which, as they were both insolvent, added to the | 


security of neither. Every effort was made to 
raise money, and even stock-jobbing was for- 
bidden, as tending to depreciate the value of the 
shares. The holders of the bank-notes began to 
clamour for their conversion into gold; but the 
bank declared that it could do no more than pay 
one ten-livre note to each person. In spite of 
this declaration, the struggles to obtain even this 
small modicum of cash were terrible: 

To economise the cash, the offices were only opened 


from morning till midday. Only one note of ten livres | 


was paid to each person, and very slowly, so that 
half the people, crowded ever since the night pre- 
vious, returned honie worn out with fatigue, wearied 
by the excessive heat, dying of hunger, and without 
having obtained anything. The Rue Vivienne was a 
kind of field of battle, where the dead and wounded 
were daily picked up. On the 5th of July, stones 
having ’ 


against the thick crowd. 
several persons were stifled to death. 

This could not last long. The people began to 
lose patience, and to assemble in masses before 
the Palais Royal, the residence of the Regent, 
who became alarmed. So, apparently, did every 
one except the chief mover of the business. ; 

In a carriage, turning the corner of the Rue Croix 
der Petits Champs, and entering the Rue St. Honoré, 
@ woman recognised the director of the bank. 
unfortunate creature had just heard of the death of 


her husband, who had been stifled in the morning. | 








She stopped the horses by seizing their bridles, and 
cried out “* Vengeance!” “Law sprang out, and, reco- 
vering his old duellist’s presence of mind, coolly said 
to those who were attacking him, “ You are a set 
scum ”’ (vous étes des canailles), 
sion was lost in the noise, or that his majestic cool- 
hess awed the crowd, the Scotchman managed to 
Teach the Palais Royal without accident. , 








But the game was up. The Parliament was 
against Law, and, althongh the Regent tried hard 
to support him, his fall was imminent. The 
Regent found himself reduaecd to the alternative 
of losing either his power or his friend, and we 


cannot wonder that he chose the latter for his | 


sacrifice. Yet he did not abandon Law entirely, 
for he refused to commit him to the Bastille, 
and enabled him to escape. Of all his vast for- 
tune (and it should be remembered that Law 


the frait of his former speculations and his 





extended : they even attempted to abolish the | 


been thrown in the gardens of the Mazarin | 
Palace, twenty soldiers charged with fixed bayonets | 


On the following days | 


This | 


Whether the expres- | 


| ing is the following: —The Church pree« 


gambling), he carried with him only 36,000 
livres, and a diamond worth 16,000 crowns. 

After his departure the scheme was wound up, 
under the supervision of able financiers. A 
strict examination was made of all claims upon the 
company and Government, and a large number 
of them were cancelled. Those, however, that 
were allowed, amounted altogether to nearly 
1700 millions of frames, which were transformed 
into perpetual annuites at 2} per cent. or life 
annuities at 4 per cent. 
which Law left behind him. 

It is not a little strange, however, that when 
Law retired from France he was received with 
great honour wherever he went. It is said that 
immediately after his disgrace Peter the Great 
wished him to come and take the direction of his 
finances; but there is no reliable evidence in 
support of that assertion. What is more certain 
is, that he lived honourably in Italy, Germany, 
Denmark, and England, and that he died at 
Venice, in 1729. 

Our own opinion of Law is that he was a sort 
of man which, there is too much reason to fear, 
is becoming a type in these days. The leading 
feature of his character appears to have been 
that he suffered his love of speculation to out- 
weigh every other consideration. He does not 
seem to have been an avaricious man; and it is 
probable that he wished rather to be at the head 
of large and extraordinary operations than to 
enjoy the despicable pleasure of merely heaping 
up money. He began as a gambler at the card- 
table, and ended by being a gambler on the Ex- 
change. This was only a change of instruments: 
first, dice and pasteboard, afterwards shares and 
banknotes. As for his scheme, as far as the bank 
was concerned, it appears to have been legitimate 
enough; indeed, it was nothing more than what 
a joint-stock banking company now is; but the 





Mississippi portion of the business was a swindle, 


founded upon lies and tricks. If the bubble had 
not exploded so rapidly, it is not at all impossible 
that the adventure would have ended well. 
knows but that the fiction might not have be- 
gotten the reality, and that the colonisation of 


Louisiana would not have produced wealth fully | 


equal to what the wildest fiction of Law and his 
accomplices had dared to invent ? But the dis- 
enchantment came too soon for any such fa- 
vourable result, and Law suffered the fate which 
is common to the majority of speculators—he 
could not hold out long enough to be successful. 


— 





RELIGION. 


The Bible and Lord Shaftesbury: an Examination 
of the Positions of his Lordship respecting th 
Holy Scriptures, delivered at a Public Meeting 
of the Bible Society at Oxford, on Wednesday, 
November 27th, 1856; in a Letter to John D. 
Macbride, Esq., D.C.L., Principal of Magdalen 
Hali, Oxford. By the Rev. Henry Buresss, 
LL.D., Ph.D., Curate of Clifton Reynes ; 
Editor of the Journal of Sacred Literatu 
the Clerical Journal, and Member of 
Royal Society of Literature. Oxford a 
don: John Henry and James Parker. 
8vo. pp. 48. 

In this pamphlet Dr. Burgess discusses 

topics, distinct, yet related closely to one an 

and brought together in the Oxford spec 

Lord Shaftesbury. These are, the relation 

Bible to the Church as the means of te 

Christianity to heathens or persons unacquainted 

with its nature and claims; the question of Bib- 

lical revision; and the doctrine of the Inspira- 
tion of the Holy Seriptures. On each of these 
matters Lord Shaftesbury is thought by the 
author to be found wanting, when his arguments 
and statements are deprived of their ad populu 











character, and weighed in the balances of Catholic 
or orthodox truth. On the first subject, the opi- 
nion of Lord Shaftesbury, and of a very large body 


of religious persons is, that the bible is sufficient 
to accomplish the conversion of men; 
which leads to the practice of circulating im- 
mense numbers of Bibles in 
without the previous instruction of the Cl 
This method Dr. Burgess affirms is an erroneous 
one, and he states what he thinks the 


of the case as follows:— 





heathen lands, 








true scare 





The Catholic doctrine on the subject I am diseuss- 
led the Bible, 


both under Moses and under our Lord. ‘The Chureh 


is the divinely-appointed instrument for converting | 
, —the little heav *hi 
leteaht tite mill; fivves oi q a | the world—the little heaven wh 
ught three millions of livres with him to Paris, 





1 is to permeate and 
influence the whole lump. When men are brought 


into the Church, then they become amenable to the 


Such was the legacy | 


Who | 


| ultra-infidelity or 





an opinion | 0°! 
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The Bible al] through presupposes 
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however, in all 
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cases of doubt, is subj 
Without directly advocating Bible revision, as 
any pressing necessity at the present time, the 
author shows that the fear of any alteration 
doing harm to religion, as entertained and ex- 
pressed by Lord Shaftesbury, is an unworthy 





one, savouring more of the timid policy of the 
Vatican than of an enlightened Protestantism. 
We can only quote a summary of what is ad- 
vanced on this head:— 

The facts of the case may be told in a words 





Our present Bible is a revision of a tra 
version which indeed had been ’ 
again, until it took nearly its present form two hun- 
dred and fi 'ty-five years ago. The translators, or 
rather revisers, in King James’: ike no pre- 
but speak modestly 





revised a 








s time, n 


tence to perfectness, f their 
labours, as being conscious that they ad | of im- 


provement. ‘To suppose then that in two centuries 
and a half our venerable version has not exhibited 
faults in the light of all the learned piety which God 
has granted our country since then, i nstrously 
absurd, savouring more of the Vatican than of 
England in the nineteenth century. All sensible 
men, however, admit at once the imperfections of the 
version, and the only question that is to be enter- 
tained is, is such a revision as will remove the ack- 
nowledged faults practicable? In the present state 
of parties, it is thought that we had better “let well 
alone; ” and as the English Bible contains all that is 
necessary for faith and practice, and is at least as per- 
fect in relation to the Hebrew and Greek, as the Sep- 
tuagint and Vulgate, we must submit to abide by that 
decision. 

The third part of this letter, on Inspiration, 
severely condemns the statement of Lord Shaftes- 
bury, that, rather than entertain any modified 
form of what he calls plenary inspiration, “it 
would be far better to plunge at once into ultra- 
Romanism of the most ultra description, or into 
even into downright athe- 
ism!” This is certainly an extraordinary assump- 
tion, making as it does many excellent divines 
and pious men more dangerous than atheists 
and extreme infidels ; and Dr. Burgess shows the 
sroundlessness as well as the folly of the charge, 
in a manner which cannot well be refuted. He 
proves that all that orthodox Christianity, both 
in the early ages and as represented by Protes- 
tant confessions, has ever demanded, is, a belief 
in the Bible as of divine authority, without plead- 
ing for plenary inspiration at all. We cannot do 





























better than illustrate the position thus taken by 
an extract, with which we leave the pamphlet, 
presuming that this slight account of its contents 
will induce some of our readers to peruse it for 





themselves. 


Vhat I plead f unds of 


is charity within the 













Cathol isent and orth oxy ; so that, while our- 
I re, probably, than the Church has 
should not make « super- 
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be made to appear, by Lord ft or any 
one else, that t i mand a 
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1, and all 
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w those they instructed. 
ru is of men on this subject 
r required by the Bible nor necessary for 
» to the faith or holiness of life—it may 





surely be asked of Lord Shaftesbury and his party, 
Now, therefore, why tempt ye Christ to put a yoke 


| upon the neck of the disciples ?’ 
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Richards.” 
A very sensible theme for consideration to 
follow the preceding article on State Medicine 
is the present number of Dr. Richardson’s 
valuable and, we may call it, classical journal. 
We say classical, among the rest of the medical 
journals; for we ever find in it original essays, 


views, and inquiries of a higher class than are | ¢; 
generally to be met with in the periodical medical | 


literature of this country. As we are addressing 


a mixed range of readers, all that we can offer | 


to them under the head of “ Medicine ” is a short 
but clear exposition of the most important facts 
and researches of medical men. 
nerality of medical journals deal in 
reports of hospital practice; precipitate conclu- 


sions drawn from scanty, if not false, premises; | 
and personal opinions of the editor, dealt out | 


under the form of a leader. ‘This species of pro- 
fessional information has its use, no doubt; but 
we seldom, if ever, find in it subjects for large, 
comprehensive, and philosophical consideration. 
Now, with regard to Dr. Richardson’s journal 
the reverse is the case. We meet with no 
minutie and every-day details of medical prac- 
tice to swell its pages; but select papers on sub- 
jects of paramount interest both to patient and 


physician, as well as to the more healthy public; | 


and the difference, consequently, which we find 
between the two kinds of medical periodicals is, 


that, whereas after perusing the one we lay it | 


down and find no occasion to return to it again, 
after we have read the several papers contained 
in the other we are induced to reflect, and are 
glad to recur to them again for confirmation or 
illustration of our own views, suggested by a 
first perusal. 

In the present number we have an original 
article “On Air and Ventilation,” which proves 
the correctness of our opinion on this point. 
After perusing it with great attention, we concur 
with its writer in considering it as an epitome of 
the various plans and suggestions bearing on the 
subject of ventilation, to which we may turn as 


a resting-place when we require to know the | 
history of the few real facts connected with it, | 
It is, | 


or look for the suggestion of new ones. 
moreover, written in a light, humorous, and 
airy style, as becomes the subject. 
punster, speaking of the many devices of modern 


days for the accomplishment of ventilation, and | 


the jarring difference existing between any two 


of them, has said that “the whole question of | 
ventilation requires to be thoroughly ventilated.” | 


This remark conveys some touch of the truth; 
for as yet the genius of the age has done little 
more than adopt the primitive ideas of our 
grandfathers, which we have “profoundly voca- 


bularised and reduced to the most difficult for- | 


mulz.” These ideas are three in number: One, 
ventilate by heat; two, by a pumping process; 
three, by no process at all, except by the pres- 
sure and movements of the atmosphere without 
let or hindrance. These the writer of the paper 
fully developes, by bringing in an account of all 
that has been effected through these processes by 
Arnott, Faraday, Watson, Duvoir, Dobson, Reid, 
Goode, Steele, &e. 

Another paper justifying our especial commen- 
dation of Dr. Richardson’s journal is his own, 
on the Hygienic Treatment 


practical rules applicable in all stages of 
the disease, and calculated to smooth its course, 
and sometimes to prolong life. We so entirely 
agree with the learned physician in the observa- 
tions he makes respecting the propriety or im- 
propriety of confining consumptive patients in 
hospitals, that we cannot resist the temptation of 
quoting entirely his opinion on the subject, 
which we at the same time unhesitatingly adopt 
as our own. 


Before leaving the subject of pure air as a remedy 
for the consumptive, I regret to be obliged to offer an 
opinion which is, I know, exceptional, and which is 
therefore given with the firmness of a conscientious 
conviction, but with the respect due to the opinions 
of the majority. I am about to speak of the confine- 
ment of consumptives in hospitals. That a vast deal 
of good is, or may be, done at these institutions by 
the treatment prescribed by the physicians who at- 
tend at them, and whose lives are devoted to the 
study of the disease, there cannot be a doubt. But 
that it is either physiological, or sound practical treat- 


Thomas | 


Now the gene- | 
cases; | 


A wretched | 


: 1 of Pulmonary | 
Consumption, in which he developes several | 


| ment, to receive into these buildings consumptive 
| patients, is an assumption I must most earnestly dis- 
| pute. I know the excellent spirit in which institu- 
| tions of this kind are founded. 

| the care that is bestowed on the inmates; of the at- 
tempts that are made,to introduce every hygienic 
improvement; of the order and cleanliness that pre- 
vail; of the kindness of the attendants; of the 
excellence of the diet roll; and of the skill of the phy- 
sicians. With all this, it is to me as clear as 


crystal, that to bring phthisical patients into such | 
The very 


institutions is a great charitable mistake. 
care, and waiting-servant attention, that is paid to 


such of the invalids as are in the first and second | 
The remedy | 





ges of the disease, is a cruel kindness. 
them is to encourage and urge them to assist them- 
i to exert themselves. Moreover, no kind 
of hygienic system, carried on in a Jarge building 
filled with inmates, can make the air of that building 
|in any way equal to the outer air, which it is so 
necessary that the consumptive person should breathe. 
Twenty patients, lying in one hospital ward, will 
throw off per minute into the air of the ward at least 


st 
for 


selves, a 





by the pathological condition of the lungs. But the 
impure air thus exhaled vitiates by its diffusion 
twenty times its own volume of pure air; so that, in 
fact,in a ward with twenty patients, there are not 
less than seventy cubic feet of air spoiled per minute, 
and rendered unfit for the purposes of life. It may be 


| granted that during the day, when the wards are less | 


| full, and many windows are open, and the movements 
| of the inmates are active, the expired air may be fairly 
disposed of. But take a winter night of twelve hours ; 
| consider that in this period of time the twenty patients 
would, if they exhaled even naturally, vitiate fifty 
| thousand four hundred cubic feet of air, which ought 
| to he removed, and to be replaced by two thousand 
five hundred and twenty cubic feet of pure air for the 
use of respiration; and then reflect whether it is pro- 
bable that such a ward can remain during the whole 
night uncontaminated. For, granting to the twenty 
patients a breathing space of twenty-six thousand 
cubic feet, and even then it would require that the 
whole of the air in that space should be removed and 
replaced by fresh air fully twice in the one night. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 
The General's Daughter: a Novel. By Captain 
Brook J. Knteut. 3 vols. London: Hurst 
and Blackett. 
| Oliver Cromwell: a Story of the Civil War. 
| CHarLtes Epwarp Stewart. 2 vols. 
don: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
} 
| 
| 


By 
Lon- 


Tue first impression made upon the reader when 
he opens The General’s Daughter is that it is very 
badly written. We do not expect a gallant Captain 
to wield his pen as easily and gracefully as his 
sword; but when, greatly daring, he is ambi- 


tious of the fame of an author, we do expect | 


|of an author's accomplishments and compose 
tolerable English, having a certain amount of sen- 
| sible meaning. It is true that we read, or ought 
to read, for the ideas which the words convey, and 
not for the sake of the words themselves ; 
but then we look for force if not grace, 
for sense if not for sound, and we forgive the 
manner often for the sake of the matter. Now 
the fault we find with Captain Brook Knight is 
that he loses himself in a labyrinth of words; he 
involves his sentences so that it is often difficult 
to determine what he designed to say. In his 
| dialogues and monologues this failing is espe- 
| cially manifested. He seems to think that by 
putting into the mouths of silly people all the 
silliness that such people say in real life he is 
purely natural, forgetting that a novel is a work 
of art, and not a mere transcript of a segment of 
society, and that its object is to please. But can 
he suppose that such sentences as the following, 
however true in fact, are fit for fiction? 


} 
| 
that he should exhibit some of the most common 
| 
| 
| 


Again she listened and hoped; but very—very 
faintly. 

“Oh! thank you—thank you—how kind you are— 
wish to marry you?—I should think I did, too—I 
scarcely dared to hope, I—1.” He was so confused—so 
surprised at his own success—and so delighted that 
he could not go on. 

Blanche sighed deeply. 
thought. 

Presently Tom continued—“ Oh! dear Mrs. Brown- 
low, I do love you so much—you are so beautiful! 
I never saw anybody so beautiful as you are, in all 
my life. Weskall be so happy—so nice together— 
shan’t we be happy ?” 


“Oh! Aunt Sarah!” she 


Then Blanche thus reveals the scene to her 
; aunt: 








I am fully aware of | 


three and a half cubic feet of expired and impure | 
gases, rendered in the phthisical the more impure | 


‘“‘ First of all,” said Blanche, swallowing her tears, 

that would keep coming—“ first of all I accepted Mr. 
| Spencer, about two hours ago.” 
| Accepted Mr. Spencer! well I’m sure; I wish you 
| joy, my darling!” 
| “Oh! stop, stop—please don’t say that—joy! 
| Oh! Aunt Sarah—dearest Aunt Sarah—listen to me 
| —I never liked Mr. Spencer, you know.” 
| ‘Never liked him, love! why you told me, only 
yesterday, that you did, I thought, better than you 
ever expected you should.” 

“Oh! I don’t mean that; 
explain.” 

This is a favourable specimen of the fault we 
complain of, and it is the more unfortunate, as 
the story is really well-constructed, with a good 
| deal of incident, and quite equal in interest to 
| the mere circulating library novels of the season. 
| But as it is only for the story that it will be read, 
| we must not spoil that market for it by any re- 
| velation of the plot. 
| Who is Charles Edward Stewart, and why 
does he make Oliver Cromwell his theme? 
Doubtless the surname Stewart suggested the 
| Christian names; and the three names together 
prompted the choice of subject. But, alas for 
the aspirations of genius! though alike in sound, 
the spelling differs. Stewart the author can 
claim no alliance with the royal race of Stuart, 
the Charles Edward notwithstanding. So Mr. 
C. E. Stewart must rest his fame on his own 
title to it. 

Ias he asserted such a title? Not yet, 
although he has given good proof of having 
something in him, and offered good promise for 
the future. Oliver Cromwell is a romance mo- 
delled after Scott—a pure historical romance ; 
| an@ we must do Mr. Stewart the justice to say 
; that he has laboured diligently to get up his 
| materials, and his mise en scéne is perfect. 
| Dresses and decorations have been carefully 
| studied, and the dialogues put into the conven- 
tional form, and all done according to the regular 
rule of historical romance. 

All young writers are imitators; so it is no 
reproach to Mr. Stewart that he he has followed 
in the steps of the great masters. It is something, 
however, to say that his imitation is excellent. 
He has yet to. earn a reputation as an.original 
writer ; but to do this he must choose another 
path—throw himself into some form of fiction not 
already exhausted, or present to us some new 
aspects of society or phases of individual cha- 
racter. We think he has the capacity to do so; 
and in the mean while we may recommend Oliver 
Cromwell as a careful study of the times des- 
cribed—an historical picture from which a more 
truthful conception of events might be obtained 
than even from a veritable history. 


I don’t know how to 











The Torchlight; or, Through the Wood. By Harrizt 
A. Oxiorr, New York: Derby and Jackson. 
London: S. Low and Son. 

ANOTHER picture of middle-class life in America. It 
is amusing, and it has the aspect of truth; but we 
should not have assigned the authorship to a lady, 
had not her name appeared upon the title-page; for 
there is an unfeminine vein of coarseness in it which 
would better have become our sex than hers. 








Fairy Gold, for Young and Oid. Yrom the French of 
LAvinre Lapointe. Edited by Henry F. 
Cuortty. London: Routledge. 

Frencu fairy tales have a character of their own; 

they are fanciful, not romantic; graceful, not gro- 

tesque like the German, nor humorous like the 

English. But they are amusing, and cultivate more 

refined tastes in children than our own coarse 

popular stories. The children of England will thank 

Mr. H. Chorley for having introduced them to the 

fairy tales of Madame Lapointe in an English dress, 

lavishly illustrated by English artists. 








We do not understand it. Two “ Parlour Libraries ” 
appear to be in the field—one in the old familiar 
green cover, another ina red one. Well, it matters 
nothing to the public, who will buy good books, in 
whichsoever of them they appear. Then right wel- 
come to the novel-reading public will be the transla- 
tion of A. Dumas’s romance, The Chevalier d’Har- 
| mental (Hodgson), which is published as Vol. 144 of 
| the ‘ Parlour Library,” and Mrs, Marsh’s novel, 
Aubrey (Hodgson), in the old green cover, which is 
issued as Vol. 105 of the series. It is one of her very 
best fictions, second only to “ Emilia Wyndham.” 
Messrs. Routledge have added to their cheap library 
Mrs. M'Intosh’s novel of Violet; or, Found at Last—an 
American novel, of course, and highly characteristic. 
America, which has lately sent to us a heap of fic- 
tions, has now supplied another, entitled Victoria; 
or, the World Overcome. By Caroline Chesebro’. 
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(New York: Derby and Co. London: S. Low and | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Son). Of this, as of all of them, we must say Seca 

that there is a great deal more power than is found 
in the majority of English novels. The American 
books of fiction are often coarse, sometimes exag- 


| Records of Longevity ; with an Introductory Dis- 
gerated, but they are never mere inanities. Aud 
} 
| 
| 


London; Darton and Co. Nottingham: Gibson. 
Victoria is very readable—there is pith and substance 
in it, a plot and a purpose, and we have no doubt that 
its pictures of American manners are true. 

Gerstaecker’s ingenious and interesting romance, 
The Haunted House, has been translated and published 
by Routledge and Co., in one of their cheap volumes. 
It is a thoroughly German story. 


that “ few people know how to be old.” But is such 
a knowledge attainable? Can we, from our own 


such information as will enable us, with anything 
like moral certainty, to lay down a chart by 
| which we can safely steer our course through all 
| the perils which environ us in this mortal life, to 





the haven of calm, healthy, happy old age? | 
There is no lack of teachers of the art. We! 
have had books professing to tell us how to live 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


a hundred years or more—writers on health and 
longevity—guides to old age, &c. (Jenkyns, old 
. d OE i Parr, and Cornaro being generally the texts on 
Bees ys London: Longman and Co. which such authors preach); but, really, the sub- 
THIs poem, so completely free from irregularity stance of all the voluminous rules and sugges- 
and spasm, can only be regarded as the exposi- | tions which these works contain may be epito- 
tion of a mind at once active, manly, and finely | mised in the four maxims laid down by an 
balanced. We shall gain nothing by comparing | eminent modern French savant, M. 
this work with those grand old epics, “few and | Parise, 
far between,” which have descended upon the! they are unequalled. 
world and awed it into praise. It would be | these:—Firstly, to know how to be old; secondly, 
absurd and mischievous to say that Mercury should ’ 
not shine in the firmament because Jupiter is 
there with its larger dimensions and larger orbit; 
and no less absurd and mischievous is it to say 
that the world cannot bear a new epic or another 
splendour, because the fame of Homer, Dante, 
and Milton, is paramount. The Genesis, though 
not by many degrees the greatest epic, is still 
sufficiently talented to set a distinguishing mark | 
on its author. It has the true epical construc- 
tion—the manner, the form, and the resu/t, which 
lies in an ability to elevate morals and to incite 
virtue. The poem owes its present title to the 
fact that “the Creation” only included the for- 
mation and arrangement of the materia! universe, | 
werent Mr. Howard's devign was, to sct forth | gore years and ten” of which the Psalmist peaks 
> cade eagriag thoes “F sae whl h | must not be understood as applicable to mankind 

gn is, theresore, tie grandest which | senerally. Still, there is no doubt that our 
could be conceived, and its artistic unfolding has 


The Genesis: a Poem. By Epwarp Howanp, 
M.D. With an Introduction by Gzorcr GIL- 





| every malady at tts commencement. 


his life considerably beyond its ordinary period 
of duration. 


of his sermons, has expressed his belief that 130 


He is certain to find knowledge and delight who 
can summon enough courage to break the tram- 
mels of fragmentary thought and fragmentary 
reading, and turn with a steady and earnest pur- 
pose to the perusal of this poem. There are de- 
tached poetic beauties for those who love to sip 
of such casual flowers, and there is the higher 
order’ of sustained thought for those who, scorning 
not the ornaments of rhythm, find the deepest 
satisfaction in a work which has a regular suc- 
cession of events—a beginning and anend. We_| 
may remark that the introduction by George 
Gilfillan is marked by his usual fervour and 


greatly as that has been extended during the 
last half-century. The moreaccurate knowledge 
which we now possess of the laws of life and the 
conditions under which health is given to us and 
| maintained, has already produced most remark- 
| able results—results which every succeeding 


structive. 


the promised reward for the observance of a 
Divine commandment—surely few inquiries can 
be more interesting than those which relate to 








ability. : health and longevity. It is true that, in the pro- 
secution of such studies, we find still much to 

Poems. By Epwarp Cavern, Rural Postman of | puzzle us. Instances, though comparatively rare | 
Bideford, Devon. Second Edition, with Ad- | ones, occur, where extreme old age has been 
ditions. London: Bogue. attained, notwithstanding the neglect of all the 


| usual sanitary conditions of life. Well-authen- 
ticated cases may be met with, as we shall show 
hereafter, where men have lived beyond a cen- 
tury, despite of want of exercise, noxious at- 
mosphere, or intemperance. But these are 
exceptional instances. Much may yet remain to 
be ascertained by us; but modern physiological 


Tue appearance of this edition strengthens two 
pleasing facts, namely, that the poet is not in- | 
debted for his inspiration to personal fortune, 
and that the public are never unwilling to en- 
courage talent when it is combined with modesty. 
The first edition of Mr. Capern’s poems were 
issued when the poet was receiving 10s. 6d. a | 
week as a letter-carrier from Bideford to Buck- | 
land Brewer—not a very munificent sum for a 
daily walk of thirteen miles, Sunday included, 
and for the maintenance of a wife and two 
children. From our childhood we were in- 
spired with a traditional faith in English 
generosity; but now, with the weight of man- 
hood on our shoulders, we have stronger 
faith in English justice. We believe, therefore, 
that justice to the poet’s genius, and not chari- 
table motives merely, has secured the sale of 1000 
copies of the first edition of those poems, and left a 
profit to Mr. Capern of 1507. Weheartily wishan | A careful prosecution of inquiries into the 
extensive sale for this second edition. It is late | history of persons who have lived to count a 
in the day to urge the claims of Mr. Capern. | century of years and upwards, would be one of 
His honest, hearty verses, radiant with the light | the most interesting as well as one of the most 
of a contented mind, melodious and fresh as the | Valuable means by which light can be thrown 
skylark’s notes, under which many of the poems | upon this important subject; and such a book, 
were mentally composed, have not appealed to | Well conceived and executed, would be a great 
human affections in vain. It is gratifying to know | addition to our literature. Toa limited extent, 
that Nature—not the Post-office authorities—has | 2nd in a comparatively brief form, this has been 
made this poor postman so rich, that he is | done by the author before us, already, we believe, 
wealthier than Goldsmith's village preacher who | favourably known to the literary world from his 
enjoyed forty pounds per annum. | previous productions, especially his “ Annals of 

Nottinghamshire.” His book may be considered 
as divided into two parts—the one an essay on 


the study of the laws and conditions of our earthly 
existence to afford something more than the faint 
glimmering under which a past generation 
thought and acted. If the question be put 
broadly, thus: Do we know now more than we 
did in former times how the principle of life may 
be sustained in its fleshly tabernacle to extreme 
old age, while the mens sana in corpore sano shall 
be preserved by the individual man with com- 
parative vigour to the last?—-we think the answer 
may certainly be given in the affirmative. 











course on Vital Statistics. By Tuomas Batcey. | 


Ir was one of the aphorisms of Rochefoucauld, | 
, 


experience or the researches of others, acquire 


Reveillé 
For brevity and comprehensiveness 
M. Parise’s four rules are 


to know one’s self well; thirdly, to make a suitable 
adjustment of the daily life; and, lastly, to attack | 


Now, with the very important provisoes that 
the constitution be of fair average goodness, and 
free from any tendency to organic disease, it 
would certainly seem that man has it in his | 
| power, by the observance of such rules as those | 
summed up in M. Parise’s four maxims, to prolong 


We are hardly prepared, however, | 
to go quite so far as Dr. Cumming, who, in one | 


years is the last limitation assigned to human | 
life by the Divine decree, and that the “three | 


mortal existence might be prolonged considerably | 


been governed by a masculine and master hand. | beyond its present average period of duration, | 


year will render still more valuable and in- | 


If length of days be in itself a blessing—and | 
this none can question, for it is held out to us as | 


research has already thrown sufficient light upon | 





| vital statistics generally ; the other a compilation 
of remarkable individual cases of longevity. Of 
course, in the execution of such a design, Mr. 
| Bailey was obliged necessarily to avail himself, 
as he frankly admits, somewhat largely of the 
labours of his predecessors in this wide and 
interesting field of inquiry. But at the same time 
he claims, and is fairly entitled to, the merit of 
| originality for the publication now issued. By 
his own researches and observations, he states, 
he has been enabled to glean up about as many 
instances of long life from the incidental mention 
of such cases in books of travel, local histories, 
and the casual obituaries of newspapers, maga- 
zines, and annual registers, as have been col- 
lected by all those put together who have pre- 
ceded him in such researches. Probably, as he 
remarks, many interesting cases may have, with 
all his diligence, escaped him; but, should such 
prove to be the fact, the Aiatus may be supplied 
in a future edition of the work, or a new record 
of longevity may be given by some more fortu- 
nate compiler. 

In our present notice we propose confining our 
observations to Mr. Bailey’s Essay on Vital Sta- 
tistics, reserving our remarks on the other por- 
tion of his book for a future opportunity. 

How we cling to life despite all its cares, 
anxieties, and sorrows! How we cherish it, 
notwithstanding the thousand obstacles that meet 

| usin the attainment of our dearest hopes and 
wishes ! If we are happy and prosperous we 
live, and should desire to live, that we may enjoy 
happiness ourselves and communicate it to those 
around us. If sunk beneath the load of sorrow, 
poverty, and care, under which so many thou- 
sands groan, still hope tells us to live on—and we 
do live on, that brighter days may come and sun- 
shine succeed the cloud. Life is given to us as 4 
blessing, and asa blessing, with all its chances 
| and changes, we cherish it. Madness, indeed, is 
it to cast away that gift which God has bestowed 
upon us as his highest boon. Though juries have 
not unfrequently been censured for returning 
verdicts of “temporary insanity” in cases of 
suicide, yet we believe that in the majority of 
instances they are right. I¢ is not until despair 
has ended in madness, temporary or permanent, 
that we cast life’s jewel away and rush unbidden 
before the Creator’s presence. Life indeed, viewed 
in all its complicated relationships, is an awful 
responsibility committed to us. We may waste 
itin riotous excess ; we may let it rust away in 
| an idle disregard of all its best and most im- 
portant duties ; but the day of reckoning must 
come; and the truth still remains unshaken, that 
life is a gift of Heaven, for which we must give 
account, which it is our bounden duty to support 
and cherish while yet it is ours, and which none 
| but the idiot or the madman can regard with 
indifference or contempt. 

Now, though sobriety and general temperance 
in all our appetites do much in the prolongation 
of existence, yet activity of mind and body we 
believe do more, and a complete change from a 
life of compulsory physical or mental exertion 
to one of idleness and repose can very rarely be 
borne with impunity. It is difficult for those 
who lead listless and inactive lives to be of 
cheerful and contented dispositions; and it is the 
cheerful and contented who are, as Dr. Fothergill 
truly remarks, certainly far more likely to enjoy 
good health and long life than persons of fretful 
and irritable tempers, in whom the mind and 
body react upon each other to their mutual in- 
jury and almost certain ruin. Whatever tends 
| to promote good humour and innocent hilarity 
must have a beneficial influence; and the phy- 
sician to whom we have just alluded earnestly 
advises that all persons whose attention is much 
engaged in serious or abstruse subjects, or are 
| much absorbed in the cares of business or the 
toils and struggles of public life, should endeavour 
by every means possible to preserve in their 
minds a relish for simple healthy amusements or 
cheerful recreations, both at home and abroad. 

Now, were any good object to be obtained by 
the multiplication of authorities in confirmation 
of this position—viz., that temperance, activity of 
mind and body, and above all cheerfulness and a 
contented disposition, are the grand secrets for 
attaining health and longevity—we might parade 
the names of M‘Kenzie, Lawrence, Come, Lessius, 
Hufeland, and a hundred other English as well 
as foreign writers on physiology. But they all 
express opinions to precisely the same effect, 
though in minor details, as to carrying out the 
rules they lay down, they may somewhat differ. 
Still the grand result is that the sober life is the 
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nig life, and the sober life is. the life of temper- | 
ance, of order, and of content. 


It is now universally acknowledged by all the | 


insurance companies that the female sex on the 
average attain a much greater age than the male; 
and this becomes 
they advance in life. It will probably surprise 
many of our readers when they are told that, in 
most years, of those who have died after com- 
pieting a century and more the excess of women 
over men is nearly 300 per cent. The returns of 
the Registrar-General in the year 1841 showed 
the deaths of males aged a hundred years and 
upwards, 29; of females, 81! A very probable 
reason for the undoubted superiority of women 
over men in point of longevity may be found in 
the fact that in the humbler classes their sober 
temperate habits, generally, as our author re- 
marks, so much superior to those of men, enable 
them to weather all the chilling blasts of life, 
and arrive safely at the haven of extreme old age. 

With respect to the very interesting question 
of the duration of life in all classes of animated 
nature, Buffon advocated the theory, that the 
length of existence is the multiple of the length 
of growth. The true sign by which the comple- 
tion of the growth of an animal might be ascer- 
tained, he considered to lie in the reunion of the 
bones to their epiphyses. So long as this union 
does not take place the animal grows; but, as 
soon as it is completed, the animal ceases to grow. 


more remarkably evident as | 


Now upon this basis a very eminent modern | 


French physiologist—M. Flourens—raised rather 
a fanciful superstructure, which he gave to the 
world so lately as last year, in a work published 
by him in Paris, entitled “La Durée de la Vie 
humaine,” and which attracted considerable at- 
tention in all parts of the Continent. Adopting 
Buffon’s theory as the true one, he says—the dog 
grows two years, and lives on the average ten or 
twelve; the horse grows five years, and lives till 
twenty-five or thirty ; all the larger animals 
live about five times longer than they grow; the 


entire frame of man, muscle and bone, does 
not reach its full completion till about his 
thirtieth year. A hundred years is the natural 


duration of human life in M. Flourens’ judgment; 
and this term of one hundred years he divides 
into the following epochs: “The first ten years 
of life are infancy, properly so called; the second 
ten is the period of boyhood; from twenty to 
thirty is s the first period of youth; from thirty to 
forty the second. The first period of manhood is 
from forty to fifty-five; the second from fifty-five 
to seventy. This period of manhood is the age 
of strength—th 
From seventy to eighty-five is the first period of 
old age, and at eighty-five the second period of 
old age begins.” 

Now, though M. Flourens’ division of life 
may possibly excite a smile on the faces of some 
of our readers, we suspect there is more truth in 
it than would at first be imagined. Men in these 
days, when artificial existence and the thousand 
deleterious influences with which it is 
rounded, cause such a continued “ high pressure ” 
on the vital machine to be sustained, are accus- 
tomed to almost incessant wear and tear of their 
physical or mental energies, and consequently 
consume life too fast. The oil of the lamp is too 
rapidly exhausted, and then the wick itself is 
burnt, for it has nothing left to feed on; and so 
the spark of life is extinguished. But, if we 
knew how properly to husband our resources, we 
believe with M. Flourens that manhood, in the 
full meaning of the word, might be prolonged to 
the period he assigns for it, until it merges into 
calm, happy, venerable age. ; 

ph. have already alluded to the incalculable ad 

antages of a tranquil, cheerful dis 6 pate 1 to the 
man who desires health and length of days, Let us 
now say a few brief words with samuel to exer- 
cise; and here no better authority can be quoted 
than the great Abernethy, who, i! 
extract, has said all that ean be written on the 
subject 
vous disorders, upon which those of the digestive 
organs so greatly depend, appear to me very 
striking. Many persons who are extremely irri- 
table and hypochondri: acal, and are constantly 
obliged to take medicine while 
inactive life, no longer suffer from nervous irri- 
tation or require medicine when they use exer- 
cise 
stitution The inference which I draw from 
cases of ‘this dese tiption is, that nervous tran- 
quillity is restored in consequence of the super- 
fluous energy being exhausted by its proper 
channels—the muscles. W hen, 


on the contrary, 


» true manly period of human life. | 


| the experiment; 


| the nervous system is wotlk _ irritable, exer- 
cise seems equi ally beneficial ; but caution is here 
requisite as to the degree in which it should be | 
taken. A weak and irritable patient may not be 
able to walk more than half a mile without 
nearly fainting with fatigue on the first day of 
but, by persevering in the effort, 
he will be enabled to undergo considerable mus- 
cular exertion without weariness. 


irritability also, when dependent on weakness 
alone, will proportionably diminish with its 
cause. I am induced to make these observations 


from a belief that exercise is not employed as a | 


medical agent to the extent that 
seems to demand. Attention to diet, 
and mental tranquillity are far more decidedly 
beneficial than medicines.” 

Another most important question discussed in 
Mr. Bailey’s highly interesting work is : “ What 
prevailing state of atmosphere is most favourable 
to health and longevity ?” And on this he gives 
us very valuable information, the result of much 
statistical inquiry. A moderately moist atmo- 
sphere is on the whole the most conducive to 
long life, for there is always more uniformity of 


its efficacy 
air, exercise, 


temperature, and the vital essence is less rapidly | 


consumed. 

An atmosphere, too, of this description keeps 
the muscular tissues of the system longer pliable; 
whereas an opposite effect is caused by that 
which is dry or arid—rigidity of the muscles and 
vessels of the body being rapidly produced, and 
withering of the skin, debility, and all the 
characteristics of old age quickly succeeding. 

The driest atmosphere in England, Mr. Bailey 
tells us, is that possessed by his native country, 
Nottinghamshire, where the depth of rain which 
falls there is something like 50 per cent. less 
than that which falls in the county with which 
we have most acquaintance—Devonshire; and 


yet the former enjoys no superiority in point of | 


longevity of its inhabitants over the former, 
there being very few instances on record of per- | 
sons there having attained an age above 105 
years, 
knew to be a man who, though passing most of 
his life in the town of Nottingham, was a native 
of a moist-air village, Basford, where he spent | 
the last years of his life. 

Again, Whittingham remarks, in regard to | 
England, that moist seasons are the most healthy | 


and more agreeable to the nature of man gene- | 


rally than dry ones. The effects of climate in 
general on the human race are very remarkable, 
and Mr. Bailey has collected from a variety of | 
sources matter of no slight interest and value. | 
We give the result in our author’s own language: | 


In cold latitudes the molecules of the body are ap- 


| proximated to each other, as evinced in the stunted 


sur- | 


| become nec 


| soning, 


in the following 


‘The advantages of exercise in ner- | 


they lead an | 


that would be excessive in ordin: ry con- | 


growth 
the blood isdriven from thesurface to the internal parts; 
the insensible perspiration is lessened, the action of the 
surface of the skin being superseded by increased ex- 
halation from the pulmonary surface. The air in 


northern regions being denser and more charged with | 


electricity, 
lungs, and 
From the 
passages 


a larger quantity is introduced into the 

more oxygen is supplied to the blood. 
augmented action of the and air- 
under these circumstances, these parts 
ssarily predisposed to disease, and hence 
the frequency of thei ir inflammatory affections. The 
warm climates—and, by a parity of rea- 
warm weather in its degree in any climate— 
on the animal economy, are necessarily of an opposite 
kind to those above mentioned; the body is more ex- 
panded, the blood is drawn to the surface (which : 
led by the diminished density of the air), anc 
the cutaneous secretion is increased. Consump- 
tion is more frequent intemperate than de either cold 
or warm latitudes: in proportion as we a lvance to- 
wards tropical regions does its frequency diminish. . . 
On the whole, the mortality is much less in temperate 
than in either cold or hot climates; and England is, 
perhaps, the country where the annual mortality is 
the Jeast in proportion to the population. 


The we 
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effects of 


secon( 





‘ather is a topic for an Englishman 
when all else fails. It fills up the 
minutes or so that precede the >» dinner-party. It 
gives us something to say when we meet a man 
whom we know but little, and care for less. It 


is at hand*on all occasions, and proves a happy | 


resource for us when we have nothing else to | 


talk about twenty times aday. But, though we | 
grumble at the weather for its coldness, abuse it | 
for its heat, and anathematise it for its incessant | 
change and fickleness, yet all these constant 

variations of temperature and moisture have their 
good effects. Sir Humphrey Davy said: “ Of all 
the climates of Europe, England seems to me the 
most fitted for activity of mind and the least 
suited to repose; the alternations of a climate so 





The nervous | 


and the principal of these Mr. Bailey | 


of the Icelanders, Laplanders, and Esquimaux; | 


dreary ten | 





| various and omit constantly awthtie new sensa- 
tions; and the changes in the sky, from the blue 
ethereal to cloudiness and fogs, seem to keep the 

| nervous system in a constant state of healthy 

excitement. The English nation is pre-eminently 

| active, and the natives of no other country follow 
their object with so much force, fire, and con- 
stancy.” 

Mr. Bailey closes his essay with a very com- 
prehensive examination into the relations of local 
climate in England to the health of the inhabi- 

| tants. In this inquiry he avails himself of many 
| sources of information, but more particularly of 
| Mr. Finlaison’s admirable reports of sickness and 
mortality as connected with friendly societies. 
The whole of this portion is filled with most 
valuable statistical results, but of too elaborate a 
nature to permit us to give any quotations from 
them in the present notice. The conclusion, 
| though, is not a little remarkable; for Mr. Fin- 
laison says that, on the whole question, it is clear 
that there is no law of sickness so very distinctly 
| pronounced as to justify any discrimination on 
| the ground of sojourning in city, town, or 
country; or the amount of pecuniary rates to be 
paid by friendly societies on account of such 
| difference of residence. 
| And now we take our leave of the first part of 
| Mr. Bailey’s very interesting book. We shall 
{return to the subject in another notice, and 
illustrate the various topics on which we have of 
necessity briefly and imperfectly touched in the 
foregoing pages by references to tle most re- 
markable instances of longevity contained in the 
biographical records whieh Mr. Bailey has com- 
piled with such care and diligence. 

The final cause of death in extreme old age is 
| the inability of the system to supply itself with 
| the proper elements of nutrition. ‘The tree 
perishes because the oldest parts of its frame, 
which are in the centre, become so hard and 
| compact that the capillary action of the sap is 
| disturbed, and consequently decay ensues, and 
the fibres, in process of time, are reduced to 
dust. So too is it, as our author justly remarks, 
with old men. ‘The smaller blood-vessels be- 
come choked up and by degrees harden, and 
the nervous fluid ceases to be secreted in suffi- 
| cient quantity by the brain to keep up the 
| energy of the body or the activity of the mind. 
We may strive to retard the time as much as 
possible; but the day will come, if we live long 
| enough to see it, when, in the words which Shak- 
| spere puts into the mouth of Henry V., “ A good 

leg will fall, a straight back will stoop, a @lack 

| beard will turn white, a curled pate will grow 

| bald, a fair face will wither, a full eye will wax 
hollow ; ; but a good heart, Kate, is the sun and 
| moon—or rather the sun, and not the moon, for 
| it shines bright, and never changes, but keeps 
his course truly.” Of all the potent spells by 
| which we may postpone to the utmost limit the 
Last stage of all 

Which ends this strange eventful history, 

none has such power, none such efficacy, as this 
same “ good heart;” for it is indeed the sun that 
to the last lends light and warmth to the closing 
scene of our earthly eign: 


Black's Atlas of North America: a Series 
Maps. By Joun Bartuotomew. E 
Adam and Charles Black. 

Tuts useful collection of maps contains the whole of 

North America, divided in a manner most convenient 

for reference. ‘The first of the series gives North Ame- 

rica entire; then follows British America in one Map; 
then Canada in two divisions ; then the states in four- 
teen maps; then central Ame rica, Me: CO, and the 
| West Indies in one map; and, finally, a chart show- 
| ing the communication between Europe, North Ame- 
ri and the Pacific. The series is prefaced by a 
| copious introductory description, containing th » fullest 
| statistical information, and there is a very full index. 


of Twenty 
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of Martin Luther. Translated and 
Edited by Wm. Haatirr, Esq. A New Edition. 
To which is added a Life of Martin Luther, by 
ALEXANDER Cuatmers. London: Bohn. 
Tue contents of this book were gathered from the 
| mouth of Luther by his friends and disciples. They 
consist of notes of his discourses, of his opinions, in 
| the freedom of wey 2 friendship, in his walks, during 
| the performance of his clerical duties, and at table. 
‘The reporters,” says the preface, “ were brimfull of 
| zeal: whatever ‘the man of God’ uttered was 
| forthwith entered on their tablets. They were with 
4 him at his uprising and his downlying; they looked 
| over his shoulder as he read or wrote his letters (not 
‘ 


The Table-Tall: of 


very polite, by-the-by) : “aid he utter an exclamation 
of pain or of ‘pleasure, of joy or of sorrow, down : 


went ; above breath, 


did he aspirate a thought « 
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was caught by the intent ear of one or thee of the 
loiterers rand committed to paper.” As for the table- 
talk so collected, the greater portion of it appears to 
us not worth preserving for its own intrinsic value, 
apart from the fame of the talker. Some have 
originality of thought, and all are marked by a 
certain power of expression characteristic of the man. 
It is a curious book, well worth reading. 


Vol. I.: The French 
Chapman and 





The Works of Thomas Carlyle. 
Revolution: a History. “London: 
Hall. 

A WELCOME announcement was that of a new edition 
of the works of Thomas Carlyle, to be issued in 
monthly volumes, at a price which may bring them 
within the reach of persons of moderate means. 
Hitherto some have been out of print, and not pro- 
curable but at double their original cost ; and others 
have been published ata price that limited their circu- 
lation to the wealthy. Now that all are to be issued in 
a form generally accessible, they will be added to hun- 
dreds of libraries to which they have been strangers. 
The series appropriately opens with Carlyle’s greatest 
work, the History of the French Revolution, a prose 
epic, and one of the grandest that has been written. 
If there is any reader who has not read it, we exhort 
him to procure it without delay, and we are sure he 
will confess it to be one of the highest intellectual 
treats he has ever enjoyed. They who have read it 
once will need not exhortation to possess themselves 
of it: they will eagerly do so. But to strangers we 
must say, do not be deterred by the apparent strange- 
ness of the language at first: read on, and you will 
soon learn it and like it. 








The Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage of Great 
Britain and Ireland, for 1857. By Roserr P. 
Dop, Esq. London: Whittaker and Co. 

Mr. Dop’s admirable compilation has now stood the 
test of seventeen years’ experience, and comes out all 
the stronger from the trial. As a handy little volume, 
and one thoroughly sufficient for its purpose, there is 
no better book than Dod’s Peerage to grace the 
editorial or official table; whilst its elegant appear- 
ance, all resplendent as it is with pink and gold, 
makes it not out of place on a drawing-room table or 
in the boudoir of the most fastidious beauty. 


Y 


Whaling and Fishing: the Sequel to a Boy's Voyages on 
Board a Man-of- War and in the Merchant Service. 
London: Addey and Co. 

THE most exciting adventure is said to be that of 

whaliag. The only objection we have to this delightful 

volume is that it is too exciting. It will infect our 
boys with a desire for the sea stronger even than that 
which nature seems to have implanted in our English 

youth. It is said that we are born sailors. It is a 

truth, proved by the multitude of books, fiction and 

fact, dealing of nautical life, and which are always 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
TRAVELLERS are of different coer and classes. 
There are the fast and the slow, the flippant and 
the prosy, the grave and the gay, the dull and 
intelligent, and many others. Some ride a 
sort of steeple-chase and carry the reader over 
the ground so rapidly that he reaches the end of 
the journey, having seen little and retained little 
in his me mor y. Others crawl along and count 


every pebble on the roadside, and tire by giving 








the height of every sign-post, and the statistics 
of every corn and potato-field they may chance to 
pass. They reckon the number of houses in a 
street, and the number of windows in each house. 


Others, again, 
places 


provoke one by their common- 
and by repeating what has been told a 
hundred times before. forth with the 
design of returning to abuse everything and 
everybody—they find neither good nor goodness 
anywhere; they find only bad inns, bad dinners, 
bad landlords, dirty landladies, vile people, vile 
laws, vile roads, lean cattle, and tame scenery. 
To believe such people, they have passed over 
some hundreds of leagues wh ere all along they 
have been fleeced, mulcted, robbed, and variously 
Victimised. They have looked upon the great 
pyramid, but “there is nothing in it.” TI 

have ascended Vesuvius, but, “there i 
thing in it.” They have descended 
Rhine, but still “there is nothing in 

There are travellers again of an opposite ord 
jolly companions, who chat and gossip, a 
have a kind word to say of everything and every- 
body. ‘They tell you of what they have seen so 
pleasantly, that you long to sce the places they 


Some go 
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among er most popular of publications especially of 


the books written for youth. This volume describes 
the whole process of whale-hunting, and some of the 
most stirring scenes are illustrated with capital en- 
gravings. 

The Second Part of Sir Bernard Bur jic 
and Heraldic Dictionary of the Landed Gentry (Hurst 
and Blackett) includes the letters G. to I. It is very 















complete in its information, giving first an account of 
the present head of the family, his marriage and off- 
spring. then his lineage, and arms and crest. It will, 


of course, be placed among books of reference in all 
libraries. 

Gotthold’s : or, Invisible 
by Things that are made. By ¢ 
Minister of Magdeburg. 


Emblems Things undersiood 
hristian Scriver, 
Translated from the Twenty- 
eighth German edition by the Rev. Robert Menzies. 
(Edinburgh: Clark).—Scriver was a famous preacher 
who flourished at Magdeburg in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, dying in the year 1693. His 
writings were much valued duri his life. They 
fell into obscurity for some years after his death, but 
have regained more than their former fame of late 
years, passing through numerous editions, and form- 
ing a part of the devotional library of every house- 
hold. The Emblems are slight incidents in the 
author’s life on which he has strung pious reflections 
most of them, we must confess, very common-place, 
and scarcely worth the trouble of translation. 
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PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


Blackwood opens the year oatannatbelly with the first 
of a promised series of tales, illustrative of Clerical 
Life, and this one is so truthful in its portraiture, that 
it is manifestly drawn from the life—down even to 
the humblest of the cottagers among whom the hero is 
destined to pass a laborious exis There is just 
that slight dash of humour which gives piquancy to 
the sketches. The Athelings is continued; there isa 
third fiction, of inferior merit; and another paper on 
the Sea Anemone, from the pen which has already so 
pleasantly treated this subject. 

The E 
but we see nothing to “distin gcuish it from 
cessors. The same pens are visible, and the 
treated after the same fashion. 












lectic has again commenced a new series ; 
its prede- 


topics are 





The Dublin reviews the University Essays, descri 
the Kingdom of Oude, and relieves graver topics with 
a “Story for the New Year,” and two continued 


novels. 





Putnam's describes Git- 
tingen as it was in recollections of 
James G. Perceval the poet; and reviews at great 
length the recent travels to Lake Ngami. Putnain 
excels in its poetry. 


Monthly, from America 
1824; gives some 


have seen, and to converse with the people they 
have conversed with. They are instructive with- 
out being pedantic; and it is astonishing how 

! how much geol 








much history you learn, y; 
geography, and other sciences you are pleasingly 
made acquainted with, in reading t volumes 
Without enumerating other classes of travell 

we proceed to introduce to the reader a trav I 
of the class last mentioned. — a ne 


eretary to Admiral Dupe 
1 him in the fri 
voyage accomplish 
1845, visiting the coast of 
] i and the result is < 
de I’. Ainériqu Pp ) 
America”), in which we find 
saw much and observed much. 
are not confined to primitive rock, < 
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and flora of South America, however; he intro- 
duces us to men and manners, and especially to 
Peruvian society, to the ladie to tl 

theatre, to the fet buil- 


fight, the cock-fight, and all the popular amu 
ments of Peru 
profitable reading, in short, from which we t 











an extract to illustrate 
1 

Every one vi moking at the moment we red 
the carriage. 2d, choked, giddy ic e 
hastened to le vn th low b ius. This 





precaution tak 
enabled to see our 
fixed our attention above 
officers—the eldest, 
Zurbaran monk, disappeared t 
mantle: the other gay, ‘led 


sombre, 


curled, hand me, and fair as 





The New Quarterly Review is 
lan of a weekly, 


a quarterly on the 
giving short notices of books, like 
the Criric, and not essays, like the other quarterlies. 
It is neatly written; but we should have thought 
that all the information it gives would be supplied 
and more conveniently by either of the literary 
journals. 

Bentley begins another tale by Dudley Costello, 
entitled “The Millionaire of Mincing-lane.” There 
is a gossipy paper . “ Anecdotes of the Parisian 
rheatres.” ‘ The Second Congress ” introduces 
sketches of the plen nace iaries who took part in it ; 
and Mr. Grinstead’s gallery of theatrical portraits 
opens with a full length of Farren. 

The London 





University Magazine is creditable to its 








producers, and deserves a circulation among those 
who are connected with that institution. It can 


scarcely claim a reputat general public. 

The Art Journal opens its new volume with an ex- 
quisite engraving of Van Eycken’s fine picture of 
“Charity” in the royal collection, and another of 
Canaletti’s, ‘‘St. Mark’s,” from the same gallery and 
of equal merit. Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall commence a 
series of papers entitled ‘‘ The Book of the Thames,” 
profusely illustrated with woodcuts of the highest 
class. Mr. C. Dresser publishes the first paper on 
“ Botany as applied to Science and Art.” The British 
artist whose works are selected for illustration is 
Frost, four of whose pictures are engraved. 

The second part of Routledge’s Shakspere, edited by 
H. Staunton, contains ‘‘ Love’s Labour Lost,” with 
many clever illustrations. The notes are really 
explanatory, and not disquisitional. 

The Westminster Review has not its wonted power. 
Its best paper is on Dr. Young, whose weaknesses it 
exposes unmercifully. The Rights and Wrongs of 
Women have become a stock theme, and it is handled 
ingeniously, but very partially. The state of the law, 
apropos of the question of consolidation and codifica~ 
tion, is treated of, but the public will not listen to dis- 
courses on law. Let the press strive as it may to 
enlist the popular voice, after all, law reform must 
be done by the lawyers. 

The Ldinburgh New Philosophi 
with a remarkable paper on ‘ tl 1e 
ment of the Ruder Nations,” by 
Christiana. The structure and habits of the slow- 
worm, and the animalcules that give a red colour to 
the sea, are the other popular topics treated of, 
among many of purely scientific interest. The pro- 
lings of the learned societies are reported at great 


ion among the 











al Journal opens 
Tribual Govern- 
Louis K. Daa, of 
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The Ladies »mpanion for January adds to a pic- 
ture of the fashions a sporting picture, in its wonted 
strange juxtapositiou. The literary matter is light 
and tasteful, as befits the class to which it is 
a 








The Scottish Review is a 
advocate, but purely literary; « 
as that on American poets, 


thane, ance 
the papers, 
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und some of 
very able. 
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Van Dyck, wore a rose casquet, a one d with gold ; 
hite it! rotected his sky- 
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)w pantaloon 
A third per- 
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the dust, the sleev 

hr *¢ , 1 
embroidered ; a ye 
ots completed his costume. 
clad entirely in black, a scarlet cross 
covered his breast, two sit nil ur crosses adorned his 
mantle to the shoulders, broad - brimmed hat 
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sovered not only his own knees but those of 
his two neighbours. He was a hermano de 
la b 2 fta—a religious brotherhood, whose 
i ribution consists in burying the dead. 
ment of departure he chatted without 

neighbours, a ulating smoke the 

know not w rious cavity of his 

he blew h his nostrils in inter- 
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3th i rry-coloured ribbon, con- 
e and contrasted with the sombre felt of 

t ‘ 1 brother Her China crape 
d red like a garden, her rose-colour petti- 
t rold of her ear-rings ynstant rustle of 

her ribbons and flowers,—all this, crowned by the 
lof a young head adorned with black 

bandeau of sapphires, charmed the sight 
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In the middle of th » rises a bronze fountain, 
1 by a Fame, at whose feet issues a sort of 
in fallis platforms 


breaks in falling upon 
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of unequal size, and descends to fill a large basin. 
The cathedral, a graceful monument of the Renais- 
sance, is enriched by two towers, enriched, like the 
rest of the facade, with pilasters, niches, statues, 
and balconies. The whole edifice is plastered. with 
colours, where rose, green, yellow and blue predomi- 
nate. The national palace is also covered with a 
coating of yellow ochre, dirty-looking enough. The 
pillars of the portals are covered with a coating of 
brick red; as to the storey above, vigorously 
shaded with hot and violet tones, it is occu- 
pied for the most part with wooden balconies, 
painted bottle- green and reddish brown. Let 
one, however, imagine this tohu-bohu of false and 
flaring colours exposed to a brilliant light, let him 
cast into this streaked framework a dazzling crowd, 
and he will have but a feeble idea of the Plaza-Mayor 
on a day of festival and sunshine. The animation 
takes a more violent character on coming from mass; 
after the cathedral begins to pour forth from all its 
yates waves of people a thousand clamours arise. . . . 

hus seen on the surface, surrounded by accessory 
restiges, this people would appear the most fortunate 
in the world. The men, cigar or cigarette in mouth, 
delight in the calm voluptuousness of the smoker. 
There was among all the women who prattled and 
were busied there such youth, such grace and ele- 
gance, such fire in their eyes, such charm in their ac- 
cents, such surprising lightness in all their motions— 
they appeared to live with such a contempt of things 
positive, with a so complete ignorance of the miseries 
of this world—that it emanated from them like a ray 
of happiness, with which we felt ourselves pene- 
trated. 


M. Radiguet’s duties confined him to the coast, | 


and, consequently, he had no opportunity of pene- 
trating into the interior. He has no personal 
adventures; but here is a book of travels which 
has excitement enough in the form of adventure 
— Die Republik der Costa Rica, &c. (“ The Republic 
of Costa Rica in Central America,” sketches of 
travel in 1853 and 1854), by Dr. Moritz Wagner 
and Dr. Carl Scherzer. Dr. Wagner has been 
long known in his own country as an intrepid 
and learned traveller. His works on the Cau- 
casus and Turkey must be known to many, as 
well as his more recent exploration of Kurdistan 
and Persia. With his friend, Dr. Scherzer, he 
embarked in 1852, with the view of exploring in 
common the whole extent of the immense 
continent of America. The years 1852 and 
1853 were devoted specially to North America, 
and three volumes containing their travels 
appeared in Leipsic last year and had great suc- 
cess. Meanwhile the adventurous travellers 
pursued their peregrinations across the solitudes 
and virgin forests of Central America, examining 
the geological constitution of the virgin soil and 
its divers productions, visiting successively the 
different states formed by the dismemberment of 
the Spanish empire, and studying everywhere 
manners as well as the country. At Grey-Town 
—a place, by the way, not much to their fancy— 
they purchased a canoe for sixty dollars, which in 
three days would take them up the Sarapiqui to 
the Muelle. They embarked on the Rio San Juan, 
a beautiful river, strewn with islands of luxu- 
riant vegetation, and of the width of eight hundred 
yards up to its junction with the Sarapiqui. On 
the evening of the first day the two doctors and 
the crew landed on the sandy shore, and made 
their arrangements for the night. The Germans 
were not at all easy, however; they had the 
vague terrors of alligators, panthers, and savages, 
which assail every European on his first bivouac 
in a tropical forest. Dr. Wagner, the narrator of 
the expedition, says: 

Fifteen days later, when we had appreciated the 
tranquillity which one enjoys in the state of Porto 
Rico, and the inoffensive character of the natives, we 
accustomed ourselves to sleep tranquilly in bivouac 
in the midst of people who were entirely unknown to 
us; and we laughed heartily at the comical figure we 
cut, when, armed to the teeth, we mounted guard on 
the Rio San Juan. 

The travellers give an interesting account of 
the hardships they had to suffer in traversing 
the forests and wandering among the Cordilleras. 
One day they reached a lone hut dignified by the 
name of inn, kept by a poor, sick old man, who 
contrived to exist by selling bad beans to 
travellers and maize to the muleteers for their 
beasts, for there is no pasturage round about. 

The invalid asked us to give him some remedy 
against a chronic cough which he could not get rid 
of. He had the air of a brave man; he gave us the 
little he had without asking for money, and related 
to us various episodes of his miserable and solitary 
forest life, which was only occasionally broken by 
the sudden appearance of a jaguar, a lucky shot at 
the benoas, the armadillos, or wild poultry, or the 
arrival of a traveller under his roof. He possessed a 
kind of old musket, which snapped a dozen times 





Whatever may be the shortcomings of the 
Greeks in some respects, it is greatly to their 
praise that they feel deeply interested in the in- 
struction of the young. In this little country, 
which has not a million of inhabitants, there are 
at least 80,000 pupils in the public schools. Last 
year the University of Athens received a legacy 
of 5000 francs annually. The city of Trieste has 
sent it 200,000 francs. The smallest village has 
its schoolmaster, and children of six make 2 
daily journey of two leagues to attend their 
classes. Athens has two gymnasiums or colleges, 
which receive pupils of all conditions and of any 
age: 

A curious and touching spectacle is one of these 
tried,” he answered, “but the hammer of my gun halls. The son of some rich Athenian seats himself 
clicked six times and the piece did not go off.”” here upon the same bench with his servant, a man 

r 7 : . | who has trudged on foot from a distant province, 

Dr. Wagner’s judgments on Costa Rica do not | begging his bread by the way, and who resigns him- 
rest upon a simple sojourn in the capital; the | self'to serve a master, almost for nothing, on the 
German traveller has explored the whole terri- | sole condition of being enabled to enter the Uni- 
| tory of the republic, and reports favourably of its | versity. It is true that the sentiment of equality is 
climate, resources, and political condition. His | too strong in Greece to admit of this sacrifice being 
book will entertain the general reader, and will | as humiliating as it would be in France. Domesticity 
be of great interest to the scientific man and the | does not degrade. A Greek remains always the equal 
merchant. of a Greek, in spite of the difference of conditions. 

Another traveller, Hermile Reynald, takes us| Scarcely had M. Ponsard taken his place in 
for a thousandth time into modern Greece. He | the French Academy when a new void was made 
| reminds us of the loud enthusiasm which pre- | in its ranks and in the political fraction of the 
| vailed some thirty years ago in favour of this | learned company. M. the Count de Salvandy, 
‘country, when Byron sang, and Lamartine, | late Minister of Instruction under the Govern- 
| Lebrun, and many others, and stirred up the | ment of July, died on the 15th December last 

at his estate of Graveron, in Normandy. He 

entered the Academy in 1835, after M. Scribe 
and before Guizot, and succeeded M. de Par- 
ceval-Grandmaison, a poet of estimation at 
the time of the Restoration. M. de Salvandy 
commenced his literary and political career by 
pamphlets and newspaper articles. Politicians 
say that he was wrong in quitting literature, 
and literary men pretend that he would 
have done well had he been always a politi- 
cian. The literary works of M. de Salvandy 
are not those which make the glory of 
an epoch ; but his character is one of those 
which do honour to _ one. He wrote 
painfully, retouched and recast incessantly 
what he had written, and often the pages 
which issued from the press reproduced not a 
single line of what he had written. He and 
Balzac were the despair of printers. Besides the 
laborious improvisations of his early début, must 
be cited among the works of Salvandy La Reévo- 
lution de 1830, Alonzo, a romance not readable 
at the present day, a Histoire de Jean Sobieski, 
reprinted recently, perhaps his best work. It is 
| yields up his entire house to the stranger who | not known with certainty who is to succeed to 
| knocks at his door. If he sometimes places his | the vacant fauteuil—perhaps Troplong, the illus- 
| civilities’at a high price, it is because he is poor, | trious President of the Court of Cassation and of 
| and because he does not think he asks too large a | the Senate. 
}sum from us. Chateaubriand and Lamartine 
| have given to travellers the reputation of 
| millionnaires, and sometimes appearances seem to | 


| justify this fatal prejudice. M.Reynaldsays: | [Where prices are given the franc has been valued at a 
shilling, and the thaler at three shillings, as in importing 


before it would go off. Now, as he could scarcely 
hope that the jaguars will have the civility to await 
quietly the good pleasure of the old musket, the life 
of the poor solitary appears to be in perpetual danger. 
Happily for him, these eaters of flesh have a certain 
respect for men, and they are never short of prey 
in his neighbourhood. It is this that has probably 
saved hitn to the present time. The good old man 
told me that, some weeks before our arrival, an 
enormous jaguar paid him a visit. No sooner had the 
animal examined the interior of the poor cabin, and 
perceived the aged proprietor, with his chronic 
catarrh, than he found there was nothing worth his 
appetite. In consequence he retired, with a majestic 
step—not, however, without giving the terrified old 
man a terrible growl by way of adieu. “But why,” 
we asked him, did you not shoot the intruder?” “I 








| feelings of their respective countrymen, to the 
extent of making them open their purses widely 
to aid in its liberation. Itis the opinion of many 
that the Greeks are unworthy of the liberty pur- 
chased for them—an opinion which he faintly 
combats. He admits, however, the proverbial 
avidity of the Greeks. “It seems,” he says, 
“that the love of riches excuses every cheat, 
encourages the most audacious frauds, stifles 
every honourable sentiment.” Perhaps it was 
always so. Ulysses, we are told, is the veritable 
type of the Greek character, and that, without 
doubt, this is the reason why he never has been 
popular. His greatest desire is to enter Ithaca to 
find Telemachus and Penelope; and his reply to 
Alcinoiis, when the King of the Pheacians asked 
him if he preferred to depart immediately or to 
wait for the rich presents which should be offered | 
to him, is, “ You should order me to remain here 
an entire year to await the rich presents if I 
prefer not to depart, for it is more useful to 
return to one’s country with full hands and great 
riches.” The writer praises, however, the hospi- 
tality of the modern Greeks. The Greek peasant 














Foreign Books recently published. 


| I arrived one day at the bottom of Arcadia, at} books du:y and carriage have to be reckoned.) 
Lykuria, a village where for four years no European 
se és shi ove weno” 
had not been seen. “Of what country are you? FRENCH. 


said the woman of the house into which I had en- 


tered; ‘are you Turk or Roumeliot?” ‘I am 
French.” ‘Ah! French, but are you a Frenchman 
of Turkey or of Roumalie?” ‘No, I am a French- 
man of France.” “ France;” said the Papas to her, 
‘tis a large country on the coast of Africa.” I know 
not whether this information was of a nature to 
satisfy my hostess ; but she passed on to another order 
of questions. ‘‘ Your father is a general?” * No.” | pigault, H.—Histoire de la querelle des anciens et des 
“‘A merchant then?” “No.” “Whatthen?” The} modernes. Paris. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Greeks of the interior know, in fact, but these two | Thébault de la Monderie.—Voyages faits dans V'intérieur de 
professions. She stopped an instant and then said, | l’Oyapock en 1819, 1822, 1836, 1842 4 1847. Nantes. 8vo. 
‘ What do you here?” ‘“ To see a wall built by your 
ancestors?” “ I have never seen this wall; it does 


Bremmer, Frederika.—Hertha, histoire d'une Ame. (From 
the Swedish.) Paris. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 

Didier, Charles.—S¢jour chez le grand Chérif de la Mekke. 
Paris. 16mo. 2s. : 
Hervey Saint-Denis, Baron de.—Histoire de la revolution 

dans les Deux-Siciles depuis 1793. Paris. 8vo. 6s. 
Ibr-Khaldoun.—Histoire des Berberes et des dynasties 

musulmanes de l'Afrique septentrionale. Traduit de 

Varabe par le baron de Slane. Vol. IV. Paris. 8vo. 











GERMAN. 


not exist.” ‘It is two leagues from this,” said the | Abel.—Kaiser, &c. (The Emperor Otho IV. and King 
schoolmaster, who was listening to us; “I saw it Frederick II. 1208—1212). Berlin. 8vo. 
‘ Dahn.—Gedichte (Poems). Leipzig, 16mo. 


about two years ago.” ‘ How is it you know this, 
you who have never been in the country ?” resumed 
the woman. ‘TI have seen it indicated on a piece of 
paper,” replied I, showing her a map. The poor 
woman was stupified; she could not comprehend how | Muhlbach.—Kaiser, &c, (The Emperor Joseph Il. and his 
I knew her country better than she did herself. “ And ges Md yg <= of he. Gren ween 
Ae ; 7 . on ‘ ¢.—G , & 3 

ae eect te ae Cerntaa en carch of easiet | amd the German people, from the remotest times to the 


, . P resent day.) Salzburg. 8vo. 
treasures. ‘“ Yes,” said I, ‘to see this wall.” “ And P . 


Sandreczki.—Reis nach, &c. (A Journey from Mossul and 
how many leagues have you come from your home| across Kurdistan.) Stuttgart. 8vo. 


Anitschkoff.—Der Feldzug, &c. (The Crimean Campaign. 
Part I. The Battles of the Alma, Balaklava, and Inker- 
mann; with 3 plans. Translated from the Russian by 
Baumgarten.) Berlin. 1857. 8vo. 





here?’ “Six to seven hundred.” “You are very | Schaek.—Stimmer, &e. (Voices of the Ganges, a collection 
rich then?” The means in fact to prove toa poor | f Indian traditions) Berlin. 16mo. 
peasant that one goes six hundred leagues from his 

AMERICAN. 


own country, to see an ancient wall, with four or five 
horses, without being somewhat of a fool or three 
times a millionnaire. Next day, when this woman 
demanded of me a talari (4s. 6d.), for having made 
me pass an execrable night among vermin, she 
thought this sum to herself a treasure, but to me a 
mere bagatelle. 


Autobiography of a Female Slave. New York. 8vo. 6s. 

Hunt, Freeman.—Worth and Wealth: maxims, morals, &c., 
for merchants and men of business. Boston. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Upham, C. W.—Life, explorations and public services of 
J.C. Fremont. New York. 8vo. 5s. 

Yoakum, H.—History of Texas from 1685 to 1846. New 
ork. 8yo. 28s. 
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FRANCE. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ) 
Paris, Jan. 12. 
Balzac — Literary Gossip — New-year's-day fair in 

Paris—Murder of the Archbishop—Apprehension for 

another Life—Uneasiness in France—Sale of La 

Presse—Application to purchase the Times—Alex- 

andre Dumas at Law—M. Emile de Girardin—Iron 

Houses—The Figaro — The Cheap Press— Art in 

France—Theatres—A New Version of ‘‘ Don Gio- 

vanni.” 

Two books have been recently published which are 
likely to excite some curiosity in England. The sub- 
ject of both is Balzac. In one, M. Léon Gozlan shows 
this powerful writer en pantouffles—in the other a 
Madame de Sarville, his sister, publishes a selection 
from his correspondence, written mostly at atime when 
he was not only not famous, but had not the slightest 
idea of ever becoming so. From these two libelli I 
glean a few facts which are not, I believe, generally 
known. Thus Balzac commenced writing at a very 
early age. While yet at school he wrote a treatise 
“On Volition,” which was burnt by one of the mas- 
ters. But the most curious instance of how little at 
the outset of his career he knew the bent of his own 
mind is gathered from the fact that he fancied him- 
self a poet. I have before me some of his early com- 
positions, written while employed as a clerk in the 
office of an attorney, M. Guyomet de Merville—who, 
by a strange coincidence, has also had among his 
clerks another of the literary celebrities, M. Scribe 
—and they satisfactorily prove that he did wisely in 
abandoning the attempt to scale the heights of Par- 
nassus. As Boileau has it, it must have been appa- 
rent even to himself that 
Pour lui Phoebus est sourd, et Pegase est retif. 

He then seems to have tried his hand at theatri- 
cals; but both Melpomene and Thalia befriended him 
as little as Polyhymnia had done before. An experi- 
ment at historical biography seems to have met with 
no better success. He was gradually arriving at his 
level. In his papers two manuscript novels have 
been found, and also several sketches, which, had 


they been carried out, would have made a curions | 


The first is a novel in two MSS. volumes, 
It is dated 1820 


volume. 
Stenie, ow les erreurs philosophiques. 





| their ware-rooms crowded with purchasers ; 


The second bears the title of Falthurne, manuscrit de | 


Cabbe Savonati, traduit par M. Matricante, instituteur 
primaire. The notes, addenda, &c., which follow the 
manuscript, cannot allow any doubt to subsist as to 
both Savonati and Matricante being identical with 
Balzac himself. A fiy-leaf contains a sketch on an 
interesting subject. Les niais—a near approach to 
our snobs. Had Balzac earried out this satire, it 
would have been curious to compare his treatment of 
the subject with Thackeray’s. In the sheet before 
us, Balzac says :— 

Un niais is a man not destitute of parts and a certain dis- 
tinction of manner. He may be familiar with the ways of 
the world, and appear even a smart fellow (un homme 
a'esprit). It is only after a long series of observations that 
you detect him. hat class of society is assuredly the 
most respected, and which mostly keeps the world in order 
through the terror of its disapprobation. We all work with 
the one idea of finding favour in its eyes. 

It is curious to observe, from the collection of his 
books and papers, that, even long after having arrived 
at years of discretion, Balzac used to scribble and 
scrawl over the covers of his books and papers. as a 
schoolboy in the first or second form at Eton— 
houses, drawings of men and animals, his own 
name written over and over again in a thousand 
different ways. It is quite clear that his mind had 
not acquired that stability which for a man of 
business would have been indispensable, and which 
would have certainly made him more prosperous as a 
man of letters. 

In 1827 Balzac became partner in the printing- 
office of Barbier. The partnership deed was drawn 
up for twelve years; but as many months after he 
had made more debts than he ever could pay. The 
ap eter was dissolved in 1838, and Balzac began 

is struggle with life once more, as an homme de 
lettres. He led an eccentric and uncomfortable life, 
and the proceeds from his works are exceeded by those 
of many a literary hack in England. 

The Gazette de Champfleury gives a rather amusing 
anecdote of Mirés, the great capitalist, who, as you 
are aware, is proprietor of the Pays and Constitu- 
tionnel. The origin of M. Mirés’ fortune is a mystery, 
which the Bourse only can solve; all that the world 
know is that its growth has been as rapid as that of 
a fungus—ellea poussé comme un champignon. But to re- 
turn to ourmutton. One day in the offices of the Pays 
he had an altercation with a subaltern, who strenu- 
ously resisted Miré’s efforts to turn him out. Mires 
then sent.to the nearest guard-house for a posse, and 
four men and a corporal arrived in due course. But 
in the mean while the bird had flown. M. Mirds ex- 
am his regret to have uselessly disturbed these 

rave fellows, and, to reward them, said to his secre- 
tary : “ Donnez & ces hommes cing numéros du Pays.” 

Mme. Sand has commenced in the Presse the pub- 
lication of a Roman feuilleton called Daniela. Only 
three numbers have appeared, which as yet offer 
nothing of extraordinary interest. 

A short time ago M. About, in the Figaro, gave an 
anecdote of a series of rather fantastic new-year's 








| from the ancient aristocracy nor 


gifts sent by M. de Rothschild to various" notabili- 
ties. Upon this M. Eugene de Mirecour, who has 
just established a small weekly paper, insinuates that 
those who bring M. de Rothschild so prominently 
forward expect a present of a bundle of shares at par. 
This was evidently directed against M. About, who 
had previously written in defence of his assailant, 
who administers the following sharp raps en M. de 
Mirecour’s biographical knuckles :— 

I know not what are shares at par; but I henceforth 
know the value of M. de Mirecour’s good feelings. I know no 
more of him than he knows of me. I somewhat rashly under- 
take his defence, under the impression that public opinion 
is somewhat harsh towards him. The next day he wantonly 
charges me with a platitude. Mv dear Sir, I said that you 
were not a malignant-minded man—you insinuate that it is 
very likely Iam a begging impostor. All men are liable to 
make mistakes. 


The Paris year has begun gloomily ; the continued 
dearness of the necessaries of life telling with visible 
severity on the labouring classes in the inclemency of 
midwinter. The usual number of booths for the sale 
of toys and other articles at new vears’ tide, fill the 
Boulevards; but they are all less gaily furnished than 
usual, and poverty is apparent in the contents of 


these little shops, as in the faces of the poor marchands | 
who keep them, which, 1 am sorry to say, Lear evi- | 


dent marks of privation and suffering. It is, indeed, 
almost painful to witness the eagerness with which 
these poor people endeavour to sell their little wares, 
when a customer offers ; 
to be wholly neglected by the public, who still crowd 
the Boulevards to see the show, but not to buy. The 
same pressure which pinches the poor booth-keeper 
has fallen upon his former customer; and to those 
who have in former vears witnessed and enjoyed the 
animating scenes exhibited at this annual new-year’s 
fair, the falling off is sad in the extreme. a 

he great shops do better; and, as some of these es- 
tablishments carry on an immense trade in ornaments, 
jewellery, cabinet furniture of the rarest workman- 
ship, &e., their doors are besieged with equipages and 
for, in 


the midst of the prevailing distresses of the poor, 


| luxury never was carried to a greater excess, and, 
perhaps, never so ostentatiously displayed as in Paris | 
| crinoline in ladies’ petticoats, by which the proprietor 


at this inauspicious moment. This ill-judged ex- 
hibition of prosperity in the face of the wide-spread 
indigence of the humbler classes does not proceed 
the wealthy landed 
proprietors, who are altogether above these parvenu 
follies—and who, to do them justice, while they stand 
aloof from the Court and public affairs, dispense their 
charities with a noble liberality in their respective 
districts, which lies, of course, in the Faubourg St. 
Germain. The displays of extravagant wealth I 
allude to are chiefly on the part of lucky speculators 
on the Bourse, bankers suddenly enriched, and the 
numerous tribe of adventurers whom Paris has, 


| with surprise, seen within the last very few years 





spring up into miraculous fortunes. These Messieurs, 
with their mistresses—some of them evidently in a 
fair way of verifying the old proverb, ‘ Got over the 
devil's back,” &c.,—it is, who particularly scandalise 
the public with their vulgar extravagance. The sad 
fact, however, still remains, that the masses of the 
poorer population of Paris are in a state of dire dis- 
tress, and without any perceptible prospect of speedy 
relief. 

The death of the Archbishop of Paris, by the knife 
of an assassin, has made a profound impression—in- 
dependent of the feeling naturally produced by the 
horrible character of the crime itself; for the com- 
plete success of the murderous attempt, showing how 
utterly worthless are all the precautionary measures 
of the police when an assassin has determined on his 
crime, makes society doubly anxious about another 
life, which is pursued by hatred a thousand times 
more fierce than that which consigned the poor Arch- 
bishop to his tomb. All France seems to feel that | 
there is but the frail barrier of a single life between a | 
wild and terrible struggle, of whichno man can see the 
end, and the present system. Of the “system” in | 
question, no man in the country approves—not even | 
the members of the Government, who batten on it, nor 
the vile parasites who praise it; but society neverthe- 
less clings to it almost with fondness, as forming a 
defence, while it lasts, against the frightful crisis 
which they fear would infallibly follow its sudden 
overthrow. This is not a pleasant state of things to | 
live under, and it is not improved by the fact that | 
there is no sign of a movement on the part of the | 
Government towards ameliorating the stupidly un- | 
disguised despotism under which we live. A tight 
political rein may possibly be necessary in France; 
but there surely can be no necessity for parading | 
before the public the mean, peddling interference 
of ministerial authority with every act of 
human life. In the restaurants, theatres, shops, 
streets, hackney -coaches — in fine, wherever 
you move in Paris, some pettifogging edict | 
of a minister or the police stares you in the face. All | 
this tends to make the Emperor unpopular, for the | 
world in France have long since agreed that his soi- | 
disant ministers are simply his Majesty’s clerks; and 
among them he is certainly losing that character for | 
strength of mind and good sense which the public | 
gave him credit for, for a considerable time after his 
bold seizure of imperial power. They were in hopes | 


but hundreds of them seem | 





that his dashing absolutism would bring them at 
least something grand and imposing ; instead of which 
they find themselves dwarfed down to becoming the 
subjects of M. Fould and the other nobodies whose 
names even are not known to one tithe of the Parisians. 
A terrible fall this from what was expected of the reign 
of Napoleon IIT. I must except the Foreign Minister. 
M. Walewski, from the group. He is an able and, I 
believe, most honourable man. 

The upshot of all this is that a general feeling of 
doubt and dissatisfaction prevails, to which the ex- 
cessive dearness of every article of subsistence before 
alluded to, and particularly lodgings, adds a good 
deal. All is laid to the door of the Government, and 
logically enough : as it interferes in all things, people 
naturally ascribe to these meddling busybodies the 
suffering and inconvenience arising from everything 
that goes wrong. 

M. Emile Girardin, having ceded his journal, 
La Presse, to M. Millaud for some 35,0002 sterl- 
ing, and finding himself, after the leisure of a 
very few weeks (one month of which was the 
| honeymoon of his marriage with Mlle. Sheppard, 
j} one of the handsomest young women in Paris) 
| entirely depaysé for want of something to do, has, 
it is said, bought a Belgian journal. He is a 
very fluent writer; but, with an air of logical 
argument, and a certain disputatious pungency of 
style, perhaps no man ever wrote so much of what 
| was unreadable. Apropos to M. Millaud, it is stated, 
among other ridiculous stories of this capitalist, that, 
previous to his purchase of La Presse, he made 
| propositions to buy the London Times! As usually 
the case in French fabrications of this nature, it is 
the “lie circumstantial :” the reply of the directors of 
the Times being reported in full, to the effect that he 
must anchor two or three vessels freighted with gold 
in the Thames, and then they might ¢alk to him on 
the subject. We must charitably hope this stupid 
trash is intended for a joke—aud what a joke! In 
fact, our newspapers, which used to emit a flash of 
something like wit from time to time, are becoming 
unspeakably dall. 

One of the most fortunate of the Paris inventions of 
the day, ¢. e. for the inventor, though destined to a 
very brief reign, was theiron hoops to replace the 





in a few weeks cleared the sum of 250,000 frances (ten 
thousand pounds). 

You will have seen that Alexander Dumas brought 
an action against his publisher M. Michel Levi for 
infringing his rights of authorship—in other words, 
for publishing editions of certain of his works not con- 
templated in the treaty between them. Dumas laid 
his damages at upwards of 30,000/., or 800,000 frances. 
The jury gave him rather more than 200,000 frances, 
or 80002—a good deal of money for editions of books 
that had long since lost their novelty. 

The Paris Figaro—a journal which bears some re- 
semblance to the London Age and the Satirist of 
former days—states, under the safe generality of an 
on dit, that Mme. E. Girardin, the newly-wedded lady 
of the late proprietor of La Presse, intends rigidly to 
exclude “gentlemen of the press” from her saloon, 
and condoles with the gents in question on the change 
from the time of the former wife of M. Girardin. 
There is not a syllable of truth in this ; but it would 
certainly be no disadvantage if the list underwent a 
revision. Our friend Figaro seems, by the way, to 
have grown bolder in petty scandals since the 
Government relieved him some months since from the 
many sentences of imprisonment to which he had 
been condemned. It is to be hoped the authorities do 
not intend to compensate the public for the miserable 
thraldom in which the political press is held, by 
giving a licence for ignoble private scandals in papers 
of an inferior kind. Cheap rubbish of this description 





| is starting up about us every day; but generally their 


attacks are confined to theatrical artistes, upon whom 
they levy black mail to an exorbitant extent. 

On the subject of cheap weekly publications, con- 
sisting of original novels and also of republications 
of standard works, much might be said. We have 
many of them—L’Omnibus, Journal de Dimanche, 
Pour Tous, Le Voleur, with hosts of others, and new 
ones springing up every day. Of their literary merits 
I cannot say anything. The few I have glanced over 
have been fairly written and free from the immorality 
of more costly works; but the illustrations, both for 


| drawing and cutting, are really wonderful for the 


price, and give a high idea of the state of art in 
Paris. The cost of these is one sou or two sous a 
number, some containing two and others four wood- 
cuts; the execution of which, as I have said, is ex- 
cellent—so good as to create an uneasy feeling for the 
position of the poor artists who produce work so 
obviously superior to the price they must receive. 
The French, generally speaking, draw well, and the 
cutting of some of these illustrations to half-penny 
numbers would, in the time of old Bewick, have 
thrown the world of art with us in England into high 
admiration. I have said the French draw well; but 
I should mention that one of the very best draftsmen 
here, employed by the principal wood-engravers, is 
an Englishman named Freeman, who is highly con- 
sidered among French artists, and quite merits his 
reputation. 

A notable event connected with the drama must 
be recorded here; the inauguration of a privat e 
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theatre in the atéliers of a distinguished artist in Rue | 


Notre Dame-des-Champs, M. Géréme. The pro- 


gramme, which was printed on the letters of invita- | 


tion, commenced with 
vitees, ‘‘ Theatre Notre Dame—mais pas des Lorettes! 
The entertainments consisted of an introductory piece 
in one act, in verse, called 1886,” in which all the 
impossibilities, which are promised by electricity, 
steam, clairvoyance, magnetism, and charlatanism of 
all sorts in the next thirty years, are shown in full 
operation. There are no long: r secrets in the world; 
for six sous you buy a pair of spectacles with which 
you can read the thoughts, see into the ‘ heart of 
hearts” of every man, aye, and woman, that passes 
you in the streets; and for ten, you have a mirror in 
which you see any persons you wish, and how they are 
engaged at the moment, &c., at whatever distance 
they may be. The inestimable value of these glasses 
in married life, are strenuously insisted upon, and 
furnish many happy hits at the present state of 
conjugal bliss in Paris. Pungent, biting, but withal 
good-humoured, this little affair went off most admi- 
rably. The rival schools of painting, the weak points 
of various artists, and other topics which were 
received with Homeric shouts by the crowd of painters 
present, were not so well understood by the general 
company. The feature of the night, however, was 


a significant hint to the in- 


” 


a drama of - new school, entitled Amour et 
Athéisme, ou la Journée d'un Grand Se Cag Here 
we have for the uta old friend Don Giovanni 
treated with a freedom and licence quite unpre- 


cedented. The mixture of modern life and habits 
with the burlesqued adventures of the unfortunate 
hero, commented upon in the style of old Aristophanes, 


and supperted by dialogue spa rkling with wit and 
humour, kept the company in roars for a couple of 
hours. Instead of the awful termination of the ori- 
ginal romance, the sensible secamp Giovanni makes 


the statue sit down and sup with him. and plies his 
unearthly guest so continually with the bottle that 
his visitor—after, on the in vino veritas principle, 
letting out a vast deal of scandal about the regions 
below, in which several living personages, and men 
and things in general, were typified in a style the 
reverse of flattering—volunteers a song descriptive of 











society and the arts in Madrid (for Madrid of course 
read Paris) brim-full of satirical humour,-and at 
length, quite done up, rolls hopelessly drunk under 
the table. The Don, looking at his watch, finds h« 
is just in time to hasten to a promi rendezvous, 


guest snoring 


and n sakes his exit, leaving his spec 


beneath the table. The great moral personage of 
the piece now enters, and, contemplating the unfor- 
tunate devil asleep, gravely begs 1e@ audience to 





ious habits 
to their homes, 


take a lesson and avoid such perni 
to betake themselves quietly 











sketch, which has a wonderful dash of our own 
Swift in it, was laughed at and applauded to the 
echo, but would never answer for a "suliitic theatre 


that the 
in France. It is, 


for many 
would never permit it 
good multitude. 


reasons—one being Censorship 


in fact, too 
for the 
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(FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT. 
Rom ms 1856, 
History of Venice. By P. PEVERELLI. 
Future historians Italy will have an immense 
mass of material at their command regarding the 
events of 1848-9—from the daily paper, pamphlet, 
and pasquinade, to the memoirs of cotemporaries 
nd compilations of documents. 


Rome and N 
furnish little more than files of jo urnialis m and 













quisitions, in a few pages, put forth rom opposite 
parties, with the important addition, inde ed, of Pas- 
quino’s undaunted sallies in the former city. But 


Tuscany, Milan, and, above all, Piedmont, supply 
every description of material—official and personal 
records, the speculative a 
illiberal. Works from the constitutional point of 
sympathy, such as Farini’s and Gualterio’s, 
without reserve at Florence; not quite so freely in 
the Lombard cities; but in Genoa and Turin eve Ty 
stall in the streets teems with public ations on the 
exhaustless themes, of every si and almost of 
every save the darker colouring. Great will be the 
advantages, and comprehensive ought to be the per- 
formance, of future history in treating of the nine- 
teenth centurv, thanks to these unpre scedente d deve- 
lopments of literature and the press! What would 
Macaulay or Hallam have done with such wealth of 
material, had it been at hand, for the Middle 
or the epochs of James and William? 

The revolution of those marvellous years at Venice 
was one of the most entitled to respect and sympathy 
among all Italian movements, and least stained by 
crime or discredited by folly. It may, therefore, be 
with pleasure that the English public will receive, 
should it be introduced to their general acquaintance, 


the work by the Marquis Peverelli, “ History of Ve- 





> 


f 









nice, from 1798 down to the Present Time” (Storia di 
Venezia dal 1798, &c.), published at Turin, where, I 
believe, the accompiished writer is living in exile 





from the Lombardic states. It is more sober and re- 
flective in tone than many other Italian writings that 
relate to the same period; and while earnest sym- 


nd positive, the liberal and | 


are sold | 


Ages 


pathy for Venice in her struggles after liberty 
is apparent, there is neither theatrical declama- 
tion nor self-deceiving enthusiasm in this work. 
The author has set himself to his task industriously 
and conscientiously, postponing the aim of writing 
finely to that of writing usefully, with careful compi- 
lation and clear statement, facts simply presented, 
figures scrupulously noted. That pictorial and poetic 
aspect, those glories of association investing the 
unique majesty of the Adriatic queen, so available 
for effects or descriptive episodes, are little profited 
by in these two volumes; but the deficiency is well 
compensated for by a character of thoughtful gravity 
and rational calmness. In the preface, taking a 
general view of Venetian story, he argues against the 


common opinion that the splendours and power of | 


that Republic were attributable for origin to the cru- 
sades, which were equally profitable to other maritime 
states, and, in fact, other states equally profited by 


them; but it was the enterprising and ardent spirit 
of the Venetians that seized the occasion which 


opened, 

glory. As to the last epoch of this history, the de- 

sonra to be drawn from it may, I believe, be fairly 
xtended to the length of the author's res soning : 


The late events of Venice are memorable under an aspect 








altogether sj , name ly, of military science. The 
long and obstinate defence against a pc ywerful enemy, fur- 
nished with all the means of attack and destruction that 





but did not create for them, the career of | 





prophecy, began to startle the authorities of Austrian 
Italy. Then followed a series of petty irritations and 
worse than useless persecutions, soon to be translated 
into acts of more overt and atrocious violence. Edicts 
were passed against fashions in dress; and one was 
actually drawn up to prescribe the precise form of 
buckles to hatbands, admissible in remoteness from 
all dangerous symbolism; but this the authority 
itself, struck by the absurdity of its expedient, with- 
drew before promulgating. A student at Padua was, 
by illegal compulsion, enrolled in the military service 
for the offence of singing the hymn in honour of Pius 
among a circle of friends at his private lodging! 
Presently appear conspicuous two characters which 
will probably be accepted by posterity as representa- 
tives of the Venetian movement—Manin and Tom- 
maseo, The utterly unjustifiable arrest of both these 
gentlemen, in January ’48, reflected disgrace on the 
police of Venice, and naturs ully served to surround 
rote with a political halo to confirm popular passions 
and hasten catastrophes. With pleasure one finds 
how the test of historic investigation may be sustained 
without tarnish to the lustre of a great name in the 
case of the latter, Tommaseo, whose writings breathe 


| such high morality, such Christian philosophy and 


modern science supplies, is proof not on'y of valour and 
perseverance in the defenders, but also of their talent and | 
military knowledge. Those qualities are the more to be 





esteemed, 
for a long 
ment in 
ae 


not because rare in the Italian people, but because 
e had been seen no example of their employ- 
bat for a cause exclusively natlonal. Tho: 
overcome, but they are not extinguishe 
rove for the future an example and stimu 
e years has convinced the stranger 
irrival and presence in Italy must cost blood 
ind that at such price only will it be possible 
for him to preserve a precarious and contested dominion. 


The first volume is dedicated to the events of the 
Napoleonic domination in Italy, the fall of the Re- 
public, and final loss of the independence of Venice 






he neeforth hi 





and treasure, 


under vein and Austria; to an exposure of the 
defects and abuses in the government of the latter 
power, wi th g ample material added to, the weight of 


testimony ag vainst Austria in Italy. 


” 


From “ mighty 
that accusation 






wrongs to petty perfidies we may 
consider now irrefragably established, at least in 
regard to the period preceding the late struggles. If 


the Government of the young has really 
done anyth to atone for 
remains to be proved and acknowledged by his Italian 
subjects. Merely as an observer of externals, such 
as come within the cognisance of the 
veller, I must own that my impressions in journeving 
throu ] been of — erity 
vek p d resources far greater th: in 
Southern [taly. I believe 

proprietor are hapy ier and more cultivated in Lom- 
urdy than under Papal or Neapolitan rule. But 
tu return to the much more important testimony of 
the work before me. tn the second volume interest 
con itinually increases, after announcement of an event 
mome ntary none could have 
foreseen. 

Since 1839, scientific gresses, regarded in- 
vidiously by some gi but frankly en- 
couraged by others, had taken place annually in 
Italy—the first at Pisa, with liberal support from the 
government of Tuscany. In the earli ier of 
Italian congresses politic ul allusions were sedulo usly 


Emperor 





gh his states have 





whose consequences 





con 


yvernments, 





avoided; but n aturally, as the author observes— 
The very fact tes served to reinforce 
patriotic sentiment w closer the bonds of nationality 





rerhood et 
of Italy. 
words, but minds un 


: 
population began now } 


most illustrious persor 
I tion of this was made in 
tood each other. The masses of 
bly to perceive a thing they had 
supposed, but which never yet h id been rendered evident to 
them—that, namely, the inhabitants of Sicily, 
Romagna, Tuscany, Lombardy, Piedmont, in short of all 
regions throughout the Peninsuia, were Italians, owning 
unity of origin, language, habits, hopes and fears, 
ies and sorrows, 













la 






It was in the autumn of 1847 that Venice was 
the scene of what none 
rang (ur fortunately ) of those 
or promoting intellectual interests, 





levent, and of the greatest importance, con- 
to give a political colouring much more 
fic cong In that year had diced 
, leavirg aname execrated for the 
States and the politics 










esses. 













their int 
for the choice ¢ of his succ 
1ce that in less the 
an 1 


dit having united in conclave 
ssor, Europe was surprised by the 
1 three days the election had been 
fallen upon Cardinal Mastai, who had 

1 under the name of PiusIX. The motive 
i was the necessity of abbreviating an inter- 

regnum whic h would haverendered the Pontifie Government 
absolutely impotent, reduced, already was to the know- 
ledge of all the world, to the extreme stage of feebleness. 
I ius IX., in assuming power, assumed to himself morally the 
ation of re-erecti the machinery of the State, no 
condition to progress. The system practised under 
y XVI had ruined it: nothing more natural and 
logical then than to change the method by embracing a 
system, if not totally opposed, at least considerably different. 


The Viva Pio I 









as it 























and watchword, an under-current of deep but checked 
| agitation, murmurings portentous and fraught with 


Settee 
Naples, | for Government. 


that | 


benignant feeling, that a loss to his reputation would 
be a loss to Italy. Manin ean scarcely be said to 
come equally intact out of the ordeal. 


xcept in Manin, the project of aR epublic found no ad- 
herents. He was a man of generous ideas, of great sense, 
of much _ political intelligence ; but these admirable 
quulities were covered by a veil of ambition which inspired 
him, even in trivial things, to lengths degenerating into 
vanity. To such a character there was fascination in the 
idea of a Republic in which he himself should oceupy the 
first post; and he thus became illuded as to the sentiments 
of the majority ef his fellow-citizens, who, though they 
loved the glories and memories of the ancient Vv enetian 
States, had not the republican ideas current in modern 
times, and preferred constitutional government. 











On occasions, indeed, the conduct of Manin was 
promptly energetic, judicious, and equal to the de- 
mands of great emergency, as in the violent agitation 
that overthrew the brief authority vested in the three 
commissioners of Charles Albert, sent to take pos- 
session of government at Venice after the fusion with 
Piedmont had been, after much opposition, decided, 





| when the President met to overcome the popular 


the past to Italy, it | 


passing tra- | 


and de- | 
Central or } 
the meee and rural | 


the se | 


movement, and accepting the popular choice went 
beyond it, assuming to himself the irresponsible go- 
vernment for forty-eight hours, till the general 
assembly could be convened. 

Almost like a phantom did Austrian rule disappear 
from Venice, when, in March ’48, the Commandant, 
Count Palffy, resigned the civil and military govern- 
ment into the hands of the provisional authorities— 
Manin as President and Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Tommasseo as Minister of Instruction and Worship. 
It was a mistake to draw ridicule (however unfair) on 
that junta by raising a tailor to this ministry in the 
department of arts and trade; and many other, of 
fatal result, were the mistakes of that brief authority, 
the spirit and aims of whose directing members were 
unquestionably noble, and generally pure. The 
Austrians had left in the treasury about seven mil- 
lion /ire ; three millions were now added by disburs- 
ing the loan recalled from the Milan and Venice Rail- 
way Company ; but, by ill-timed generosity, resources 
were weakened through the abolition of taxes, of the 
lottery, and stamp duty on journals. In a visionary 
notion that the day was approaching when standing 
armies might be dispensed with, about 2000 Italian 
soldiers, who had quitted foreign for national service, 
were disbanded. For the defence of the city were re- 


quired three million lire monthly, whilst the income 


s from } 


| for 





did not exceed 200,000; and voluntary loans, offer- 

emission of bank notes, were the only means 
supplying such deficiency. The Municipal 
Council voted, withont one dissentient voice, the 
issue of twelve millions in notes guaranteed by itself, 
Through the generous sympathy 
manifest, more or less, in every Italian province, con- 


1g 
it Ss; € 


| siderable subventions flowed intothe Venetian treasury 
| before the final struggle 


came. The offerings from 


| her citizens alone supplied Venice with 63,000 lire 


then foresaw would be the | 
beneficial assemblages 
©" | 1849 Tuscany alone advanced 72,747. 


bad | 
persecutions | 
ne against the worthiest citizens among | 





| 
| 
| 


Nono being soon raised into a symbol | 





| ployed for 


during the year 1848, and 52,000 had been contri- 
buted from other Italian sources. In one month of 
The Italian 
colonists domiciled in Peru contributed, for the general 
cause of their country’s independence, 9382, made 
over exclusively to Venice by desire of Charles 
Albert, whose Government supplied her with 120,000 
francs, and voted 600,000 more, never advanced, 
owing to the rapid succession of events disastrous to 
the cause. 

The total force within the city at the opening of 
the blockade was 13,000, not including the Civic 
Guard, from seven to eight thousand, who were em- 
the internal security. The marine 
numbered 4000, with fifteen ships, in all 138 guns; 
the artillery possessed 550 pieces of different calibre. 
A battalion of students, though gallant, of tried 
courage, and fair-seeming, proved so unruly that the 
authorities were obliged reluctantly to disband 
them. 

On the 7th March 1849, full powers were bestowed 
|on Manin, but with responsibility to the Assembly. 
Such was the internal state of Venice when the 
| conflict commenced, whose results, fatal to her inde- 
| pendence, are well known. The cry Viva lu guerra 
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was then fervent and universal, the only answer to | 


overtures of accommodation. England and France, 
after certainly raising hopes, destined to cruel disap- 
pointment, gave the. Adriatic city clearly to under- 
stand that from them nothing was to be expected. 


The eloquent appeals to these Governments, ad- | 


dressed to their Ministers of Foreign Affairs, from 
Venice, cannot be read without a pang of sympathy 
—I might say shame, for the abandonment of so 
heroic, pure, and patriotic a cause of sufferers left to 
struggle, like the last Constantine, against odds so 
fearful. Lord Palmerston's reply, here given, cites 
the treaty of Vienna, and nothing more, for the 
reasons of refusal—as if treaties and promises could 
supersede eternal Jaws or inalienable rights! After 


the last catastrophe to Piedmont, the defeat of 
Novara, General Haynau, who had already, by the 
suppression in blood and flames of the resistance 


at Brescia, raised for himself “that monument 
of infamy he proceeded to complete in Hun- 
gary” (Peverelli’s words), intimated from Padua 
a prompt and unconditioned surrender, dated 
26th March 1849. His letter was not deliberated on 
till the 2nd April, when the Venetian Assembly 
unanimously, withont discussion, passed the decree: 
« Venice will resist at all costs—with this object, un- 
limited powers are vested in Manin.” A burst of 
popular enthusiasm ratified the decision; and a medal 
was struck with the decree on one side, and on the 
reverse a figure of Venice defending the banner of 
independence. The first strus ggle was in the attack 
on the principal fort, called Marghera, defended till 
valour and sacrifices could avail no more; and soon 




















judgments. 
| excused in a people who had suffered so much in the 
| object of casting off her yoke; but can we as easily 
justify those on whom the destinies of this illustrious 
| city for the emergency depended, whose word availed 
tracted through months of intensest heat, with 
bombardment, scarcity of provisions, fever, 
cholera. All this was it determined that Venice 
should suffer poorsc than accept concessions short of 
demands, or credit the loyalty of Austria for her 
ameliorated government in the future. It was not 
the only instance that the Italian revolutionary party, 
even when intentions were worthy and conduct 
upright, lost all by demanding too much. 
Nevertheless, those who suffer for principle must be 
there is no appearance that the 
would have refused the sacrifice 
i aders. Peverelli’s narrative of the 
siege is interesting and fully detailed. From the end 
of May till the latter days of August did this devoted 
city continue to sustain her martyrdom with 
undaunted enthusiasm. Distress from want of pro- 
visions continually increased during these months ; 
but over-crowding of quarters, after the bombardment 
had constrained the desertion of regions ex} 
brought their natural results, with those of 
insufficient food, in Cholera, 
first breaking out at intervals, so increased that at 
the beginning of August 400 was the average num- 
ber of daily deaths. The prices of food, from the end 
of May, we and the quantity for consump- 


tion bv each family, according to numbers, was re- 
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the enemy was constrained to acknowledge the gallan culated by decree, none being allowed to lay in stores 
spirit of the Venetians in this stage of action. The | for domestic provision. Bread was made with two 
Gazette of Vienna, the Allgemeine Zeitung, and the | thirds of rye to one of whe: it mixed with bran, and 
“Memoirs of an Austrian General,” have handed | was daily distributed at designated places, often with 
down to posterity the praises extorted from foes. | heart-rending spectacles am ong the famished crowd, 
Through the Minister of Commerce, De Bruck, the | women fainting, and some crushed to death in the 
Emperor then entered into treaties, and favourable | throng 3. Wi ine and beer becoming exhausted, unwhole- 
terms were offered, with certain guar@itees of con- | some water, with a oe a of bri ndy, was the best 
stitutional independence, freedom of the press, right | drink procurable for refreshment in that sultry season. 
of association, inviolability of domicile ar id pe rson, | When the supply of bee was consumed for some time 
a representative system, with a senate of 36, a par- | horse-flesh was thei eaten instead. One means 
liament or diet of 72 members. It was objected that | of de 1e enemy, | ce My 
these guarantees were to be suspended (as, indeed, | was by an trian ofticer— 
stipulated) in time of war or revolt; that the em- | balloc projectile bei fastened to th 
ploys under Government were not reserved ex- | balloon, : nehed into air, with provision 
clusively for Italians; that neither the fleet nor army | for its detaching itself and descending at a given 
was to be exclusively Italian. The rejection, for | distance. Hundreds of these expensive bs, paratuse 
these considerations, decided upon by the Provisional | had beensent from Vienna; but out of t ty di 
Government, will excite various feelings of opposite inst the city from a frigate, not one reached, and 
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logical Society, ‘On some its in 
Eubcea and Salonika”—a series of lacust lime- 





stones and marls, containing | nd overlaid by 








unfossiliferous loams and gravels, which occur in the 

valleys and on the hill sides in Southern Eubcea, 

Beeotia, Samos, and near Smyrna, and in oth er parts 
’ © 


of the Grecian Archipelago—the opinion is ad- 
vanced that these lacustrine deposits indicate the 
existence of a great expanse of fresh water over the 
Levantine area during some tertiary period, probably 
from the eocene to the pleiocene epoch. This « 
would seem to be confirmed by the discovery of the 
occurrence of similar deposits in the northern part of 
Eubeea, on the Locrian coast, and around the Bay of 
Salonika. ——In an analysis of six samples of water 
from the lake of Van, and the small lake of Ardchek, 
situated to the east of the former, and not far south- 
west of Ararat, on the Turco-Persian frontier, four of 
these specimens belonged to a very limited class of 
waters, such as are found in Hun I 
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and Egypt, 









and which are more or less rich in carbonate of soda, 
A water from an acidulated saline spring, two mi 
south of Bitlis, contained but traces of the ordinary 


of lime and mage 
ably this water 
ly passing 


saline matter, and a large portion 
nesia. Henceit was inferred that pro! 
came off a bed of dolomite, and subsequer 
through beds of gypsum, the ‘reby suffere: 
in its constituents by a recombination among th 
and bases. 

In confirmation of Sir C. Lyell’s theory of the ice- 
carriage of boulders, a notice has been sent by Mr. 
Wolley of a boulder ten feet in length, seven feet 
broad, and six feet deep, at Borgholm, which had 
been carried by ice from an islaud about half a 
mile distant, under the influence of a storm from the 
north, which by locally raising the level of the water, 
caused the ground ice to float with its entangled 
boulders, and convey them toa distance. ——A memo- 
randum from the Foreig rn Office states the occur- 
rence of copper veins in grauwacke, and of ores of 
lead and silver, with magnetic and specular iron ore, 
in the hilly districts near the river Chaw-Phya, in 
Siam. 
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would lead to greater accuracy, and would also be 
more simple. 
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that Capt. Burton and his party, which is to be re 
inferced by Dr. Steinhauser from Aden, may meet 
the great exploring party initiated by the Vicer 
Egypt under Count d@’Escayrae de I’ Auture. 





at problem is now in a fair way of | 
At all events, whatever may be the actt tal 
mation obtained, the results, when known, 


infor- 
cannot 


fail of being of the greatest interest. 

A comssanieation from Admiral EMi iott to the 
Royal Geographical Soc iety points out the impor- 
tance of the River Orinoco as a means of intereo irse 


with the interior of South America, 
tages to be derived from the extension 
that fertile country, especially fro 
, Which may be 


Trinidad 
produce of a large portion of the 
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Continent.——Lieut. Chimmo report unsue- 
cessful search for the North Australian Expedition, 


under Mr. Gregory, although he had freque antly fallen 
upon the tracks of the party. The last notice found 
3 forty miles up the V which stated 


River Victoria, 
that Mr. Ghegety had gone to the Albert River. ' 








Profound distrust for Austria may be | 


to condemn her citizens to the horrors of a siege, pro- | 


and | 











several fell back upon the besiegers, to the satisfaction 
and derision of the besieged, spectators of this attempt. 
The bombardment, which roused the inhabitants of 
one quarter, at the dead of night (28th July) spread 
the greatest terror and confusion, necessitating a 
general migration, and many poor families had to 
| spend nights in the open air on the quays or under 
porticoes. Injury to life there was little—only seven 
killed and about thirty wounded by projectiles; and 
the loss of property was serious only in one public 
edifice—a church—the pictures and sculptures de- 
stroyed in which were valued at 400,000 lire. The 
order and legality maintained within this unfortunate 
city throughout this period was wonderful: excite- 
ments, suspicions, and agitated assemblages on the 
piazza there indeed were, but none resulting in blood- 
shed or approaching to the character of insurrection. 
And sunt remarkable it is that the sole instance of 
illegal violence was directed, not against those by 
whose authority was prolonged, but those suspected of 
desiring by capitulation to terminate, the public afflic- 
tions: the palace of the Cardinal Patriarch was 
broken into and its furniture destroyed, because 
report designated him as the friend of Austria and 
counseller of submission. That prelate saved his life, 


which was fiercely thre atened, oa ly by conce ulm rent 5 
and order was restored by the Civic Guard, backed by 
the influence of several deputies, especially that of 


Tommaso, tas words and actions were worthy his 
character on this occasion. With exception of the 
- Marinowich, governor of the arsenal, no 
deed of deliberate atrocity disgraced this revolution 
from beginning to end; and that crime, k yefore 
the siege, was the effect of infuriate impx among 
the workmen employed under their hated victim, 
without the least suspicion of direction from higher 
quarters, or, indeed, any subserviency to political 
ends. 


3y cruel and surely unjust interpretation of 
laws of war, the bombardment was continued fi 
the surrender, for so did General 
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days after 











kowsky please to order, under the preté 

had not power to treat with the commiss 

to his head quarters for capitulation. ‘Thus, on the 
nd August 1849, was sez led, for the time, fate 

of Venice, after a struggle surely entitling her to 

the sympathy and respect of ages to come, and which 

may be considered a pledge of her deserts for a bap- 

pier future. Hope she may ever cherish in reliance on 
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were ‘decid diy hostile. A valuable series 
vations had been made with the ozonometer.—— 
With reference to the proposed communication be- 
tween Canada and Vancouver's Island through the 
British possession, Mr. Bannister conceived it would 
be more practicable than any other, although there 
had been five routes proposed through the United 
States, of which the one through Texas was consi- 
dered the most feasible. This view was opposed, on 
the ition that the Rocky Mountains would 








in impassable barrier for any northern route. 


however, about to be explored. 
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The further 1 port of Lieut. Maury on the Atlantic 
oe Plateau contains some very interesting 
inform: itior Twelve storm-charts have been pre- 
pared one fo reach month. And on these the parts 
are marked wh rere gales occur at least once in every 
six davs; also w here they average once in from six 





days, and where they take place fro1 
rteen days. The gales are most prevalent in 
and the winter months, and least so in July 
summer months. These charts are based on 
information derived from several wears of observa- 
tion: they show some of the influe — which the 
Gulf Stream has upon the gale s of the North Atlantic. 
These investigations have also proved that there is no 
difficulty in crossing the Gulf Stream with the mag- 
netic telegraph, and that Cuba may be brought v ithin 
its range, as well as the Havana, Vera Cruz, and 
Brazil. The Polar current, with its icebergs, which 
30 much endanger navigation, under-runs the Guif 
Stream ; but the specimens of the deep-sea soundings, 
however minute, show, by “ their shary angles and 
untriturated forms,” that there are no abrading forces 
at the bottom, and that the telegraphic wire, once 
laid, would be out of the reach of currents or other 
disturbing causes; and even on the Grand Banks 
there is no danger to be anticipated, except from the 
grounding of icebergs—a remote contingency. Before 
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this year runs its course, there is now every proba- 
bility that the European and American continents 
will be brought within magnetic contact. 

Professor Faraday has brought his course of lec- 
tures to a conclusion at the Royal Institution. The 
subjects embraced were the attractions of gravitation, 
of cohesion, of chemical affinity, of electricity, and 
of magnetism—the last lecture showing the relation 
of these several attractions to each other. One of 
the points of interest was the attendance of H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales on each occasion. —— Mr. 
Waterhouse Hawkins, in lectures ‘‘On Extinct 


inclined to think it political—the allusion to the 
penny loaves, and the gold and silver, in verses 4, 5, 
6,7, seems to indicate some dearth of money and 
provisions in England. Such dearth in both in- 
stances occurred in 1557, and the Queen seized on all 
the provisions in Suffolk and Norfolk for her army 
and household, without indemnifying in any way the 
unfortunate owners. The allusion to the “man who 
might fall asleep,” in verses 8 and 9, may refer to 
some statesman popularly suspected of negligence; 
the “dog” and the “bull,” in the following verses, 
may allude to the crests of some public characters. 





Animals” delivered at the Crystal Palace, showed 

the various forms of the animal kingdom according 

to the order in which they were placed, from the 

lower beds to the later deposits found in the tertiary | 
and post-tertiary formations. —— Several strata of | 
fossils have been discovered at Pingewick, Bucks. 

On examination they were pronounced to be marine | 
vegetables fungi and alge, which had either grown | 
there or been washed from the Chiltern chalk range. 

They appear to be unlike any known fossils yet | 
depicted or described.——Fossil remains of & monster | 
animal, supposed to be the mastodon, have been dis- | 
covered near Quebec, Canada, consisting of a tooth 7 | 
or 8 inches long, and 4 or 5 in width; also two large | 
tusks, 8} feet from end to end, but curling also back | 
towards each other; thigh-bones, jaw-bones, and | 
ribs; and teeth weighing 6lbs. and more each. | 
Dr. Snow has made some very interesting researches | 
on the anesthetic power of amelyne—a substance | 
now ascertained to possess properties similar to those 

of chloroform. It is a highly volatile fluid. Expe- | 
riments have been made on animals and in the 
London hospitals with very satisfactory results. It 
does not produce nausea, and has none of the incon- 
venient properties of chloroform; and, although it 
may not supersede, it will be in some cases preferable 
to it. 








QUERIES AND NOTES. 


AMBROSIAN AND GREGORIAN Mopes.—Will any | 
one be kind enough to explain what is meant by | 
Authentic and Plagal with reference to these modes ? | 
I am aware that the Ambrosian are called the | 
Authentic, and the Gregorian the Plagal; but what 
musical relation do they bear to each other ? 

GUGLIELMUS. 

JoHN Kenyon THE PoEt.—You will much oblige 
me by informing me of a few particulars respecting 
John Kenyon the poet, whose death has been recently 
recorded; what works he has published, &c. 4 


4 


* * 





Answers. 


Lapy Leicu.—Perhaps the Lady Leigh referred to | 
is the same as may be seen in marble, kneeling by 
the side of her recumbent husband, in Westminster 
Abbey. Sedley has an epitaph upon this couple, be- 
ginning “ Here Sir Harry Leigh is lying,” the whole 
of which will not bear quotation. © CHILDERS. 





Op Sonc.—Lapy Leiegu.—As a child I have often 
danced with my little companions to the words of 
‘*My Lady Leigh,” which we sang to a monotonous 
tune, moving in a circle, with joined hands. I sub- | 
join some doggrel verses, which we always added; but | 
I never heard of any meaning being attached to the | 
stanzas, nor have I ever heard them, exceptingin my | 
native village, which was in East Kent. ORIEL. © 

London Bridge is broken down, 
Dance over my Lady Leigh 
London Bridge is broken down 

With a gay ladye. 


Build it up with gravel and sand, 
Dance over my Lady Leigh ; 
Build it up with gravel and sand, 

And a gay ladye. 
Build it up with needles and pins, 
Dance over, &c. 


Build it up with fron and stone, 
Dance over, &c. 

Build it up with silver and gold, 
Dance over, &c. 


} 





Lapy LricuH. —In the “ Notes and Queries” in | 
Tue Critic for Ist January, a correspondent, 
G. W. D. P., asks for the remaining stanzas of an 
old song, “London Bridge is broken down,” and 
inquires if the origin of the song be known. I inclose 
you the whole song, just as I heard it frequently 
sung in Warwickshire, very many years ago, when I 
was achild. The “Lady Leigh” of the song I take 
to be the wife of Sir Thomas Leigh, who was Lord 
Mayor of London in 1558, the last year of Queen 
Mary (commonly called Bloody Mary). He was 
ancestor of the noble family of Leigh of Stoneleigh, 
Warwickshire. He died in London in 1571; his lady 
survived to a very advanced age, and died at Stone- 
leigh in January 1603. She endowed an hospital at 
Stoneleigh for five poor men and five poor women, all 
unmarried. Of the origin of the song I have no 


The air of the old song is simple and pretty; and, 
though allegretto, is not jocose, but, on the contrary, 
has something of a plaintive strain. It is only in one 
part. Marcarer E. MAcKESEY. 


OLD SONG. 


1. 
London Bridge is broken down, 
Dance, said the Lady Leigh; 
London Bridge is broken down, 
Fair Ladye. 
2. 
Build it up of brick and stone, 
Dance, said the Lady Leigh ; 
Build it up of brick and stone, 
Fair Ladye. 


3. 
Brick and stone will fall away, 
Dance, said the Lady Leigh ; 
Brick and stone will fall away, 
Fair Ladye. 
4. 
Build it up of penny Joaves, 
Dance, said the Lady Leigh ; 
Build it up of penny loaves, 
Fair Ladye. 
5. 
Penny loaves wil! mould and rot, 
Dance, said the Lady Leigh ; 
Penny loaves will mould ané@ rot, 
Fair Ladye. 
6. 
Build it up of gold and silver, 
Dance, said the Lady Leigh ; 
Build it up of gold and silver, 
Fair Ladye. 
7. 
Gold and silver will be stolen, 
Dance, said the Lady Leigh : 
Gold and silver will be stolen, 
Fair Ladye. 
&. 
Set aman to watch all night, 
Dance, said the Lady Leigh; 
Set a man to watch all night, 


| Fair Ladye. 


9 
If the man should fall asleep? 
Dance, said the Lady Leigh; 
If the man should fall asleep ? 
Fair Ladye? 


Set a dog to bark all night, 

Dance, said the Lady Leigh; 
Set a dog to bark all night, 
Fair Ladye. 


If the dog was stolen away? 
Dance, said the Lady Leigh ; 
If the dog was stolen away ? 
Fair Ladye. 
12. 
Set a bull to roar all night, 
Dance, said the Lady Leigh; 
Set a bull to roar all night, 
Fair Ladye. 
13. 
If the bull should run away ? 
Dance, said the Lady Leigh ; 
If the bull should run away ? 
Fair Ladye. 
14. 
Take a rope and tie him tight, 
Dance, said the Lady Leigh; 
That will keep him safe all night, 
Fair Ladye. 














ART AND ARTISTS. 
FOURTH EXHIBITION OF THE PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

WE venture to prophecy that ten years hence the 
Photographic Society will present us with a very 
different exhibition to that which they have afforded 
us this year. We are thankful for this collection as 
it is; but, knowing the capabilities of the art, and 
the wide limits of its application, we are greatly sur- 
prised that nothing more has, as yet, been done. The 
truth must be told—the present exhibition is not a 
whit better than the exhibitions of 1855 and 1856; in 
a new art, to stand still is equivalent to retrogression. 

What photographers want is, more patient per- 
severance. There are, now, several excellent workmen 
who have advanced much beyond the general body ; 
but even these gentlemen do not all give themselves 
the trouble they ought to take. Let them imagine 
the pains and care with which an artist sets about 
making a picture—how he first sketches ont his 





knowledge, having been too young when I heard it 
to make any inquiry into the meaning. 


I am now 





plan; how he looks at this next day and alters it 
| again and again; how he collects together all kinds 





| dent that it has been accomplished by tricks. 


of accessories which he deems necessary forthe comple- 
tion of his subject; how he hires “ models” to draw 
from for his living figures; and how elaborately he 
copies each bit of nature. Let photographers re- 
member that, in their art, the most difficult of all 
this work is done for them by the aid of science; 
but pray let them not for this reason ignore the other 
portions of their duty. We are, of course, thinkin 
of photographic pictures in which a story is attemp 

to be told, not of landscapes or views of buildings. 
This year there are more than the usual number of 
figure subjects and pictures of still life, and it is of 
these we will first speak. ; 

The most ambitious exhibitor is Mr. Rejlander, a 
gentleman who possesses considerable ingenuity, has 
much imagination, and, after a fashion, takes pains; 
withal, he is as slovenly as a schoolboy who —_ 
ears his Latin grammar, and at times makes us feel 
both angry and ashamed at his great want of taste. 
Regarding him merely as a photographer, he is by no 
means so ‘good a workman as he might be; but, as 
he sends ‘more figure-pieces than any one else, we 
give him the first place in our list. His contribution 
(563), “* What Ails Amy?” is, perhaps, the most suc- 
cessful attempt at a picture of the “domestic” school 
which has yet been given us by photography. We 
are not, however, at all satisfied with it. It is = 

“he 
girl on the spectator’s right was not photographed at 
the same time that the other figures were. ‘The horse’s 
head held by the ostler—seen outside the window— 
is another bit of ‘‘ sham” of some kind or other; and, 
to our eyes, the whole assumes a made-up complexion, 
that only leads us to regret that the artist’s time was 
not more profitably spent. 

The ‘‘ Actor’s Day Dream” (436) is another com- 
position of the same kind, where we find the same 
individual figuring twice in the same picture; and in 
two very different looking landseapes (432 and 397) we 
find the same trees, the same water-plants, and the 
same shadows, forming in one case the centre of a 
subject, and in the other introduced at the edge, evi- 
dently to fill up a corner. This is all very neatly 
done; but how far this trickery is allowable we can- 
not now stop to argue: for our own part we protest 
solemnly against it, as a violation of that truth to 
nature which has hitherto been considered one of the 
chief virtues of photography. 

The two heads of children borrowed from Raphael’s 
Madonna di S. Sisto, and called Non Angeli sed Angli 
(521), is one of Mr. Rejlander’s most successful efforts. 


| Others of children are very good; but such vulgarities 
| as No. 526, and some of the productions in frames 
| numbered 427 and 436, ought certainly not to have 


| been admitted to the Exhibition. 


Next year, let us 


| ask this gentleman to send his photographs to a print- 
| seller's to be mounted—nothing can be worse than 


the bad taste with which his pictures are stuck, with 


| rough and unevenly cut edges, on bad coloured paper. 








| the ‘ Story.” 


We believe him to be capable of much better work 
than he has given us this year; and we earnestly 
entreat him to take our advice in good part. 

Mr. Henry White is quite the opposite to Mr. Rej- 
lander: he is as neat as the other is careless—never 
sends a bad picture, and always contrives to print his 
works so delicately that they at all times command 
attention. His figure subjects (128, 279) are both 
chargeable with the same fault—they tell no story; 
writing under them “the Soldier's Return,” and “the 
Soldier’s Story,” may serve to give them names to 
call them by; but we look in vain for any expression 
that would tell us which is the ‘‘ Return” and which 
Let Mr. White fancy an artist 
painting a picture with such unmeaning action—cer- 
tainly it would never be hung iu the Old Water- 
colour Gallery. “The Fishmonger” (183) is more 
successful ; but, as all the figures moved, why did he 
not ‘try again?” The full-length portrait of a lady 
(319) is very charming ; and the details of the foliage 
climbing round the porch, in several of Mr. White’s 
pictures, is given with a delicacy that cannot be ex- 
celled. 

Some of Mr. W. M. Grundy’s Eastern subjects 
(164, 165, 370, 401) are well conceived and are 
tolerably well executed. We suppose—as we have 
not heard his name before—that he has lately taken 
to photography. He is evidently on the right path 
to success, and we shall look for his pictures next 
year with much interest. We would advise him to 
study the printing process a little more, as we are 
convinced he does himself injustice; and we would 
caution him to avoid such strong contrasts of light and 
shade as he now seems to delight in. 

The ‘‘ Crimean Heroes” (226, 417, 446), taken for 
Her Majesty by Mr. Cundall, are good photographs 
in every respect. It must have been a difficult task 
to group three or four huge men together, and so 
to arrange them and their accoutrements that 
nothing should be exaggerated. We like the strong, 
stern countenances of these veritable heroes, men 
who worked in the trenches, and who fought in that 
November morning on that bloody field of Inkermann. 
These men must have been photographed soon after 
their return from the Crimea, for their faces are 
deeply stained by the sun-glare, and their whole > 
pearance is more savage than is customary with the 
“Guards” while they are herein barracks. The 
Highlander charging with his bayonet, and the 
Linesman firing his gun, are capital studies; and, as 
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far as we can see, all Mr. Cundall’s photographs are 
honest and “ untouched.” 

Mr. Howlett also contributes a frame of Crimean 
convalescents, likewise taken for Her Majesty, which, 
for effect of light and shade, are admirable. His 
picture of chess-playing is not bad; but his chief 
strength seems to lie in copying paintings. We never 
saw any better photography than his copies of 
O’Neill’s “Market Day,” Brooke’s “Guy Faux,” 
Faed’s ‘‘Home and the Homeless,” or Lee and 
Cooper’s cattle-piece. There are, likewise, several large 
heads by this gentleman, which we like very much: 
in point of pene, no one could beat them ; but 
he may as well pay a little more attention in future 
to the accessory details of his pictures, or else leave 
them out altogether. 

“A Day at Lee House” (488) and “ Family 
Gleanings” (511), by S. O. Firmin, are as bad as 
they can possibly be—bad in point of composition, 

as altogether wanting in either imagination or 
taste, and utterly bad as photographs: why does the 
hanging committee pass such contributions? The 
same may be said of Mr. C. L. Matthews’s pictures 
in frames numbered 589 and 608; and Mr. C.Gocher’s, 
617 and 618. Among them are some not to be rejected 
as far as manipulation is concerned, but quite hopeless 
with regard to arrangement or taste. 

In portraiture there is certainly an advance this 
year. The “touched” heads of Mr. Mayall, Messrs. 
Quin and Co., Messrs. Henneman and Co., and Mr. 
Sarony, are as good in their way as usual; and Mr. 
Lock’s beautifully coloured miniatures, which rival 
the most successful ivories, are still the best ; though 
we must praise Mr. Williams's vignette portraits as 
very beautiful, and give a word of encouragement to 
Mr. H. C. Heath, Miss Dutton, and Mr. B. R. Green, 
the latter of whom contributes a well-coloured picture 
of “ the Brothers Brough” (523). 

But in pure photography we give the palm to 
Messrs. Maull and Polyblank. The first instalments 
of their series of eminent men are now so well known 
that criticism on them would be superfluous; but 
several portraits that are now exhibited have not yet 
been published, and among these we like best Mr. 
Rowland Hill, Mr. Warren Delarue, and Mr. Cruik- 
shank. In this particular branch of photography we 
cannot imagine that there will ever be much advance- 
ment; indeed, we scarely know how to suggest an 
improvement. Some of the large heads contributed 
by Mr. Herbert Watkins are likewise excellently 
ag ee We have rarely seen such a capital 

ead as that of Mr. Ernest Reid (8). His portrait of 
Albert Smith we cannot admire; so much is “out of 
focus” and exaggerated that it gives us pain to look 
at it. The frame of portraits (untouched) sent by 
Cundall and Howlett displays more variety of size 
and pose than any other in the room, and we can find 
no fault with their workmanship. Their printing is 
admirable, and especially adapted to miniatures. 

If there is one photographer who is to be praised 
more highly than the rest for painstaking care and 
uniform excellence of workmanship, it is Mr. Thurston 
Thompson. His copies of drawings by Raphael and 
Holbein, and his magnificent reproduction of the 
celebrated Limousin enamel in the Louvre, are 
beyond all praise. Who can look on these Raphael 
sketches for ‘ Christ’s Charge to Peter” and the 
“St. Catherine,” without wishing to become their 
possessor? and who would not prefer these Holbein 
heads to all the kit-cats that are ever exhibited in 
the Royal Academy? 

Do not let us pass unnoticed the wonderful copy of 
the “Il Cenacolo,” photographed unmistakably from 
Da Vinci's great original. Time has done his work, 
and one half of this grand fresco is destroyed ; yet 
sufficient remains to show us what a master-piece of 
art it was. The photographer, L. Sacchi, has done 
his work well, and will no doubt reap his reward. 

Mr. Contemin’s copies of chalk heads, and Mr. H. 
Hering’s and Mr. Hogarth’s copies of drawings and 
engravings, all show excellence of workmanship. 
Major Penrice has contributed a series of reduced 
copies of Hogarth’s ‘‘ Harlot’s Progress,” which are 
likewise very good; and Dr. Diamond’s “‘ Bust of 
Charles I. by Bernini,” his study of still life, and 
his portraits of photographers, are all careful pho- 
tographs. 

The landscapes and buildings are so numerous that 
we must defer our notice of them till our next 
number. 





TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
Tue Soulages Collection continues to attract the at- 
tention of every lover of art. The classes of objects 
most admired and considered to be most complete 
are, the collection of Venice Glass, the Limoges | 
enamels, the bronzes, and the medallions. Mr. 
Robinson has arranged them with great judgment and | 
care, and they are now for the first time rendered in- 
telligible to the public asa collection of art.——A 
memorial has just been erected at Bow-bridge, Leices- 
ter, whereon it is recorded that nearthat spot lie the 
remains of King Richard. It is a handsome stone, 
set in the gable of a new building there. The monu- 
ment is in Kelton stone, the design being good and 
the execution of a first-rate character.——The cele- | 
brated sculptor, Director Martin Wagner, has offered 
his collections to the University of Wiirzburg. They | 











consist of valuable engravings, pictures, original car- 
toons of Albert Diirer, vases, marble and terra- 
cotta busts and statues, and are estimated to be 
of a value of 100,000 florins. Herr Wagner is 
upwards of eighty years of age, and has passed 
more than fifty years at Rome. —— The artistic 
world of Paris are talking of a magnificent pic- 
ture which Ary Scheffer has just completed. It 
is taken from "Rath, at the moment when the He- 
brew daughter says to Naomi, “ Entreat me not to 
leave thee.” This picture has been purchased by one 
of the Rothschilds, and will be engraved.——The 
Edinburgh Fine Art Exhibition has now been open 
for some days, and it is said that there is every pro- 
spect of the results being quite satisfactory.——The 
Manchester Exhibition is being brought together 
with zealous speed. Every day some new and price- 
less cargo of treasures is delivered at the great metro- 
polis of cotton and smoke. Upon Mr. Deane devolves 
the duty of accompanying the most precious objects 
from their late homes to Manchester. Mr. Peter 
Cunningham is editing the catalogue. ——Mr. Dela- 
motte has been entrusted with the duty of selecting 
a collection of photographs for the Manchester Fine 
Art Exhibition. The great object in forming this 
branch of the collection will be not only to obtain 
good specimens of the art, but as many portraits of 
celebrated personages as can be brought together. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


NEW MUSIC. 

Handbook for the Oratorios—Acis and Galatea, Israel 
in Egypt—Occasional Oratorio. 
London: Robert Cocks and Co. 

THESE works form Nos. 3, 4, and 5 of the series pub- 

lished in this handbook, and arranged by Mr. Bishop 

of Cheltenham. The great body of the English public 
have been thoroughly initiated into these sublime 
productions through the medium of the many choral 
societies that are now in existence, especially of the 
two first, Acis and Galatea being an example of the 
lighter graces, while Jsrael in Egypt may be consi- 
dered among the more profound emanations from the 
genius of Handel. 


which it is not altogether very well adapted; 
although on the last occasion, when it was brought 
forward under Mr. Macready’s management, the suc- 
cess was unbounded; and many came from all parts 
to witness the performance of a composer whose name 
and genius belong directly to this country. We ques- 
tion much whether any other music of the past would 
have had such genuine homage paid to it. With all 
this prestige the reproduction of these works in a 
cheap form is a necessity. Those who take a part 
in the choral performances must naturally be anxious 
to possess the works entire; and these, each of which, 
may now be had for two shillings—a sum, we should 
imagine, which would place them within the reach of 
all whose predilections are thus disposed. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 


respecting the Handel Commemoration at the Crystal 
Palace in May next. Applications more than suffi- 


mittee, and plans are now being arranged for a selec- 


a series of metropolitan choral rehearsals. A large 
force of men are employed at Messrs. Gray and 
Davison’s factory, in the New Road, upon the organ 


space fifty feet wide by twenty-five feet in depth, be- 
sides the platforms required for the bellows and the 


ceeding that provided for the orchestra at the Surrey 
Gardens Music Hall. 


success. The society also gratefully acknowledges 


English committee in faid of the Halle Commemora- 
tion of the hundredth anniversary of Handel's death 
have been published. 
Smart, Messrs. S. Bennett, Goss, Turle, Potter, H. | 
Leslie, Pole, H. Broadwood, and Herr Klingemann. | 
——Mr. Benedict announces a new Liedertafel Society, | 





music. Manchester and Liverpool can already boast of 
several such societies. ——Operatic gossip says that | 
Mr. Lumley has engaged for his next campaign Herr | 
Theodor Formes, of the Berlin opera, a brother to the 





| great basso.—At the private theatricals at Tavistock | 


House, a pétite comedie de salon by Mr. Wilkie Collins of | 
gave great satisfaction. It is entitled ‘‘ The Frozen | 
Deep,” and the principal characters were sustained by | 
members of Mr. Dickens's family and various friends | 
of the great novelist, whose names are celebrated in 
literature and art. Mr. and Mrs. Leigh Murray | 
have lately been added to the already excellent com- | 
pany at Drury Lane Theatre. Mr. Charles | 








Mathews still continues to be too severely indisposed 





By Jonny Bisuop. | 


The first does not, however, come | 
under the catalogue of oratorios, being what is termed | 
aserenata. It has been represented on the stage, for | rN 


Tue Sacred Harmonic Society has issued a circular | 


cient to fill the orchestra have reached the com- |} 


tion of the most efficient vocalists prior to commencing | 


which is to be used at the festival; it will occupy a | 


sixteen wind reservoirs—a total of square feet ex- | 


Some of the large pipes already | 
completed were tested a few days since with marked | 
| when it was revived, and published twice a week ; 
the liberality of M. Victor Schelcher in having | 
placed at their disposal for the purposes of the Com- | 
memoration the invaluable collection of MSS. used | 
by Handel in conducting his own works which have | 
lately come into his possession.——The names of the | 


They are those of Sir G. | 


or a society for the performance of German social | 


to be able to appear upon the stage.——The Paris 
journals are fall of “ La Reine Topaze,” a new opera li- 
bretto(by MM. Lockroy and Battu, music by M. Massé), 
which is now being performed at the Theatre Lyrique. 
Madame Miolan Carvalho, who takes the réle of the 
heroine is applauded to echo. The scenery is said to 
be very splendid: indeed, this work appears from all 
accounts to be quite as much an extravaganza as a 
regular opera.——M. Offenbach having offered a prize 
for the comic best operetta, to be represented at the 
Bouffes, the jury has selected six of almost equal 
merit. These are to be represented alternately; so 
that the public will be the judge, and the theatre will 
doubtless take a great deal of money during the com- 
petition.—The number of new operas, comedies, melo- 
dramas, ballets, vaudevilles, and fairy pieces, produced 
at the eighteen theatres of Paris in the course of last year, 
was 262, There was no tragedy.——The commission 
appointed by the French Government to award a prize 
for the best-written and most moral drama of the 
year, has met duly, and sent in its report—M. Sainte- 

euve being speaker on the occasion. The docu- 
ment, which is lengthy, regrets that the Committee 
has found nothing at once clever and wholesome 
enough to merit being crowned with a prize. The 
dramas considered with that intention were “La 
Joconde,” “ Péril en la demeure,” “ Les Jeunes Gens,” 
* Je dine avec ma Mére,” ‘‘ Le Médecin des Enfans,” 
| and “* Le Demi-Monde.”———The second of the great 
| middle Rhenish musical festivals, which were inauga- 
| rated in 1856, at Darmstadt, is to take place early in 
June next, in Mannheim. Mendelssohn's “ Elias” 
will be performed en the first day ; and on the second, 
Beethoven's ninth symphony, Carl Maria von 
Weber's overture to “ Euryanthe,” Durant’s ‘‘Mag- 
nificat,” Mendelssohn’s chorus, ‘“‘ An die Kiinstler,” 
| and Handel’s “ Halleluja.” The third day is to be 
| devoted to excursions.——It is reported in Paris that 
| it is not impossible that Madame Cruvelli, who on 
| her recent marriage abandoned the stage, may shortly 
| reappear at the grand opera.——Madame Pleyel is 
| giving concerts with great success in Switzerland, 
_— which country she is travelling on her way 
| to Italy. 








| —— ——————E 
LITERARY NEWS. 


T the monthly meeting of the Town Council of 
| Liverpool, on the afternoon of Jan. 7, it was resolved, 
| as a means of connecting the name of Mr. Brown 
| permanently with the new Free Library and Museum, 
| which, with rare munificence, he has undertaken to 
| erect at his own expense, to have a full-sized portrait 
of him, by one of the first artists of the day, in the 
building, and to place a marble bust or statue in one 
of the niches in St. George’s Hall.—— The Manchester 
Examiner says that Manchester has at present a ma- 
jority of the surviving relatives of the author of the 
“Seasons.” There are here two granddaughters of 
“ Lizzy,” the sister of the poet; three great-grand- 
daughters, and three great-great-grandsons—in all 
eight. There are only seven other relatives living. 
| The poet left three sisters, who married respectively 
| Mr. Bell, the parish minister of Strathaven; Mr. 
Craig, the architect, who planned the new town of 
Edinburgh; and Mr. Thomson, the Rector of the 
Grammar School, Lanark. The best-conducted and 
last of the Leicester cheap newspapers has just expired. 
The editor, in his concluding remarks, says: “* We do 
not halt because we cannot take a step further. We 
are brought to the end of the year, when it behoves 
every one to take stock of his doings. Following, as 
journalists, the excellent business custom, and not 
finding a very satisfactory balance, we think it a 
suitable time to relinquish that which does not yield 
remuneration for our labour.”"——The Sheffield Iris, 
formerly edited by the poet Montgomery, was pub- 
lished for the last time on Wednesday week. This 
paper had changed hands several times, and its pub- 
lication was altogether discontinued for a short period 
before the passing of the last Newspaper Stamp Act, 





} 
| 





afterwards it appeared only once a week. The price 
was changed successively from 3d. to 2d., 14d., and 1d. 
After a long and checkered career it has now been 
finally withdrawn from circulation. ——The Univer- 
sity of London has received a new Chancellor in the 
person of Earl Granville, and an accession of six new 
Fellows in Lord Stanley, the Right Hon. M. T. 
Baines, Sir E. Ryan, J. Heywood, Esq., M.P., and 
Drs. Gull and Wood 

A sale of great interest to bibliophilists'is now 
taking place in Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson’s 
rooms, beginning yesterday (Wednesday, 14th). It 
is the library of W. Berry, Esq., that is being dis- 
persed. Among other literary treasures, we may 
mention the first four folios of Shakspere and several 
of the quartos; a choice collection of illuminated 
Missals and Hore; rare Chroncles, and some of the 
rarest and most valuable of English voyages and 
travels. Among other miscellaneous objects may be 
mentioned the identical formed of the Stratford 
mulberry-tree, which Garrick used at the Shakspere 
Jubilee. The cup was in the possession of the late 
Thomas Hill, Esq., for forty-five years. At the sale 
of his property it was purchased by Mr. Jolly, at 
whose decease it came into Mr. Berry’s possession. 

Amongst the Christmas and New Year books which 
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sive been Drongist out this season in Gérmany, 1 is an | fal, and the wittiest composition that ever was called 


excellent translation of the first volume of * Lewes’s 
Life of Goethe.” The translator is Dr. Julius Frese. 

A recent estimate fixes the number of public 
Jibraries in Paris at 35, with a total of 2,974,000 


j 


printed and 104,000 MS. volumes. Of these, 1,700,000 | 


books and 80,000 MSS. are said 
Bibliotheque Impériale.——The Société 
d@’Acclimatation of Nancy have issued a curious pam- 
phlet, entitled, “ Une Précieuse Conquéte a faire,” in 
which they earnestly recommend farmers to breed 
horses for human food. It is announced in the 
French papers that a discovery has been made in the 
provinces—place and person not specified—of a col- 
lection of letters written during the time of Louis 
Quatorze, by several Jesuits eng z to the College 
of Clermont, and addressed to one Birnier, who is 
stated to have been friend and filiow-collegian with 
Moliére. Among these several letters by the great 
comic writer have been found, dated to 
1654, from Montpellier, and referring to “ Le Dépit 
Amoureux ”"—which comedy was produced about that 
period. These, as all students of Moliére’s life are 
aware, will prove of rare, almost of unique value, if 
they can be established as genuine. 

Alexander Dumas has recovered 8000/. from one of 
the principal Paris publishers for having, in violation 
of agreements between them in reprinting certain of 
his works, produced a greater number of copies than 
he was entitled to do, and having improperly brought 
out illustrated editions of others. Large as this sum 
is, it is only about one fourth of what Dumas thought 
himself warranted in claiming. The murdered 
Archbishop of Paris (Mgr. Sibour) was a literary 
man, having been a writer in the Abbé Lamennais’ 
famous periodical L’Avenir, and having produced 
work on “ Diocesan Institutions,” which is highly 
esteemed by churchmen. His various pastoral letters 
and sermons were also marked by literary merit, and 
it is probable that a selection of them will be given to 
the world. 

The following announcement has lately b 
from St. Martin’s-le-Grand respecting book packets 
for the Australian Colonies:—‘* On the 138th of 
January next and thenceforward book packets be- 
tween the United Kingdom and the colonies of New 
South Wales, South Australia, Western Australia, 
Tasmania, and New Zealand will be sent through 
Egypt, and will be liable, in lieu of the rates of postage 
heretofore chargeable, to the a g¢ rates—viz., 
Not exceeding $1b. in weight, 8d. ; above 4lb., and 
not exceeding 1lb., Is. 4d.; above hl lb., and not 
exceeding 2lb., 2s. 8d.; above 2lb., and not exceed- 
ing 3lb., 4s. book packet exceeding the weight 
of 3ib. can be sent to New South Wales; but on 
books, addressed to any of the other colonies 
above mentioned, the postage for heavier packets will 
increase by two rates of postage for every pound or 
fraction of a pound without limit. The regulations 
under which these book packets are forwarded 
throagh the post, as detailed in instructions No. 10, 
1855, remain unaltered. The book post not having 
been yet extended to Victoria, book packets for that 

colony can only be forwarded at present at the 
dinary letter rates of postage. —By command of the 
Postmaster-General. Rowtanp Hirt, Secretary.— 
General Post-office, Dec. 30. 
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DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


i Harle- 


spe Shipton, her Wager; 
to of Love cua the Magic Whistle: 


ADELPHL.—! 
quin Ki wz iv N/ 
tomime 

HAYMARKET.— The Babes in the Wi 
the Cruel Uncle: a Pantomime. 

Ox.ympic.— Young and Handsome : 
vaganza, by J. R. PLanone, Esq. 

From the above list, it will be seen that I am taking 

the Christmas pieces by easy stages. 

fortnight, I have seen but three of them; 
assure the reader that I have had ite 
do to digest all their extraordi and 
beauties. 

To make a long story 


Ade Iphi 


r, Harlequin 


a Comic Extra- 


and I can 
enough to 
nary manifol l 
as short as possible, I like the 
the best of the three, the Haymarket the 
least. In his piece at the Olympic, Mr. Planché, far 
rom excelling his “ Riquet with Tuft,” or 
“Fortunio,” scarcely comes up to his “* Wonderfu 
Princesses.” Of course there is pretty writing—he is 
old a stager to omit that; and of course the 
scenery is very pretty—that is Mr. Wigan’s care; 
but the Attic salt, but the elegant fun and 
of the Planché of our youth, where is it? 
but Mr. James Robinson Planché is now 
Croix, there no 
1’ Dodtea 
h 


the 


too 


Poursuivant-at-Arms, and 
doubt that the lions and dragons of Herale 
must have a very unpoetical effect upon t 
mind; whilst no joker i n this y rl 
nonsense as gules and sadies, 
The part provided for Rot 
and most unairy 
as it was possible for it to be. 


3 
he 
t 


‘ amp mt and 


obson (that of the heaviest 


The Haymarket pantomime is pretty well as pan- | 
The scenery is 


tomimes go; but it is nothing more. 
pretty and the tricks are many, 
vous? ca n'amuse que les enfans. 


but—que voulez 


a Pan- | 


During the past | 


poetic | 
l could s and such | 
couchant. | 


of Zephyrs) is as un-Robsonian | 


to belong to the | 
Régionale | 


| moral in it. 


wards the year | 


| character or in an English 
| an interest in such studies, 
| sale some 


But, for the Adelphi, the Watteau pantomime, it is 


simply the prettiest, the most elegant, the most taste- 


a pantomime. Here is no mere vulgar hurly-burly 
of stale jokes oracular and practical; but a graceful, 
finished performance. The clown is not a clown; he 
is Mr. Garden, a clever and active gentleman: the 
Columbine is no mere soufflée of ntuslin and spangles ; 
she is the charming Miss Wyndham, who talks as 
well as she dances daintily—dulce ridentem, dulce 
loquitem ; and as for Harlequin, that is Madame Ce- 
leste, graceful in pose, agile asa stag, witty, vivacious, 
and splendid. The plot of the introductory portion 
is infinitely more coherent than 
which I have ever yet seen: thereis a tale and 

The Knight of Love (the future Harle- 
quin) is to coquette with all the sex, and gather a 


shred from every petticoat, wherewithal to make a 


harlequin’s patchwork 
himself of the task. 


dress; and well he acquits 
The loving maiden, 


loving Columbine. 
intimate and intelligible relevance to the ha 
Much might be said of the wonderf: ging of Paul 
Bedford, the burlesque dignity of . dames Bl 
and the archness of Miss Mary Keeley; but I refrain. 
Let all who wish for a capital evening's 
go and judge for themselves. 


rlequinade. 


JAC .UES, 





DENCE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, 
JOURNAL. 

muuch the medium of vour valuable and 
beg leave to Jay the 
ing person before the literary 
world. Mr. James O'Sullivan, residing in Shore 
Road, Stirling, N.B., has been for many vears em- 
ployed in collecting, transcribing, and translating 
MSS. in or from the ancient Irish language. 
He has in his collection a great variety of select 
pieces from ancient and modern authors, such as 
poems, songs, ele gies, biogr: aphies, historical sketches, 
and legends by the most eminent bards of Erin, ex- 
hibiting to the reader many interesting and beautiful 
specimens of this venerable tongue, and is ready, at a 
cheap rate, to copy them out, either in the Irish 
dress, for those who have 
He has also ready for 
neatly-finished manuscripts, which 
be considered as ornaments to the 
one genuine Milesian 
some admirable 


LONDON LITERARY 

Sir,—Thr 
widely-cireulated journal, I 
request of a very deserv 


very 
I believe, 
library of any possessed of 
blood. He has already executed 
works of this kind for perscns both in England and 
Ireland, and holds himself in readiness for simi ilar 
employment at any time. 

I need scareely say a word in praise of that noble 
Irish tongue—the tongue of a nation whieh is » 
cellence the nation of poets, and which, though com- 
paratively now dead, yet speaketh; nor enforce fur- 
ther the claims of an undertaking which may be the 
means of circulating more widely many interesting 
pieces of antique poetry and of enabling many Irish 
and Celtic gentlemen to proeare copies a ballads, &c., 
which are at present little known, which may soon 
float on to oblivion, but which serve to saan at 
the rich resources of the languag », and the hig 
varied genius of the write 

Mr. O’Sullivan is realy himself to supply all « 
ee 1.—I am, Sir, yours &e. 


Dundee, Jan. 12. Grorcr GILFII 
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He wa and most successful 

in his class . rear "1818 he brought for- 

wart Pray the: eporimental tesearc on some of the 
‘trines of Caloric, particularly on the relatioi a 
e elasticity, temperatu 


and on th 


was 3 
schel. 


pours, 
t read bef re the Royal Society 
and published in the Transactions” for that year. Mr. 
Ivory, Mr. Daniell, and other philosophers, 
the conclusions offered in this paper as the bases of thei 
meteorological theories. In 1821 appeared the 
edition of his well-known ‘Dictionary of Chemi istry," 
which procured him the friendship of Sir H. Davy, Dr. 
Wollaston, and Dr. E. D. Clarke. In 1822 appeared 
his paper “* On the Ultimate Analysis of Vegetable Sub- 
Substances” in the “ Philosophical Transactions.” 
year 29 | * System of Geology” was 
1835 his hilosophy of Manufactures”? followed, and in 
the following year his work on the ‘‘ Cotton Manufactures 
of Great Britain,” in two volumes. 
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an eminent machine-maker and engineer that, from the 
minute accuracy of the descriptions and engravings in 
this work. the actual machines might be mannfactured 
without difficulty. His next great work was the “ Dic- 
tionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines"—a work of 
immense labour and research, the last edition of which 
appeared in the year 1852. This work has been translated 
into the leading Continental languages. Distinguished 
as asound chymical philosopher, he was no less remark- 
for aecuracy in chymical ar It has been asserted, 
indeed, by competent authority, that none of his results 
have ever been upset. He became a Fellow of the R oyal 
Society in 1822. He was one of the original Fellows of 
the Geological Society. He had also belonged to the 
Astronomical Society, and was a member of several scien+ 
tifie Continental Societies. He resided in London since 
the year 1830. 

Crive.ur, Signor, a musical professor of reputation, died at 
his residence in Upper Norton-street, Portland-place, 
Dee. 31. Signor Cri came to England in the year 
1817, with , who was engaged as the principal 
tenor at the King’s Theatre. Since that time he dedicated 
himself to the profession of teaching singing, and directly 
acquired a great name, which he maintained with increas- 
ing reputation up to the moment of his death. Since the 
founda ion of the Royal Academy of Music, in 1823, he has 
been the ipal professor of singing at that institution, 
and almost all o ir present singers have been his pupils. 
Signor Crivelli has also written a method of singing, 
“L’Arte del Canto,” which is considered the best work 
extant. He leaves behind him a celebrated name, and he 

beloved and esteemed by all who knew him. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & CO., FARRINGDON 


PUBLISHED BY 


STREET, LONDON, 


AND TO BE OBTAINED OF ANY BOOKSELLER IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


*,* In ordering, either through Agents or Booksellers, it is particularty necessary to specify “ ROUTLEDGE'S EDITIONS,” or others much dearer in price, 


DE LA VOYE'S toa H-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH- 
FRENCH DICTIONARY, 
WITH MILITARY, NAUTICAL, AND COMMERCIAL 
In 1 vol. of 1100 pp. 12mo. bound, és. 
NEW FRENCH-ENGLISH 


ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY. By 


TERMS. 


AND 


MARIN 


A 


DE LA VOYE, late Professor of French Literature at Addis- | 


combe, and of the University of Paris. 

“This work includes the principal Military, Nautical, and 
Commercial terms, with the grammatical for:nation of all the 
irregular French verbs, and a compendious Key t to the whol e. 
It needs ¢ nly to be examined to be at once i 
purposes of studying the French language.” 


IN USE AT HARROW, WINCHESTER 
ELY SCHOOLS. 
ve 4s. bound, 


RUGBY, AND 


Tn feap, 8vo. pric 

- 
NHE 
Translated (with permission) by the Rev. W. 
LEDGE, D.D., including the * New Accidence,”’ and * 
worth’ 8 Syntax,"’ either of which are sold separately. 
‘ This is believed to be the only English edition of the entire 
Greek Grammar as now used at Eton, comprising the Acci 


dence as lately reconstructed, and Bishop Wordsworth’ 8 ad- | 
mirable Syntax (both of which inay be had separately). At | 


the same time, it is substantially identical with the Greek 
Grammars used at Harrow, Wincheste 
or private Schools in the kingdom.” 
RECOMMENDED BY HER MAJESTY’S INSP 
OF SCHOOLS. 
In fep. 8vo., price 1s. 8d. cloth; or, cloth gilt, 2s.; or, with 
Questions, Chronological Tables, &c. &c., 3s., 
7 ro . y = r 
] ANDMARKS of the HISTORY of 

4 ENGLAND. By the Rev. JAMES WHITE. The 
Twelfth Thousand. 

“It is the nearest approximation to a work on English 
History that was much wanted.’’— Rev. W. H. Brookfield 
(/nspector of Schoois). 

‘Is so written, that it cannot fa and enlighten 
the most ignorant; yet it i nay be re ad 
with pleasure, and surely with profit t00, by the DK st polishe 
scl ,olar.” \—Eraminer. it ce 

THE STUDENT'S ; HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
In 1 vol. small post 8vo., price 5s. cloth, strongly bound, 


| ONNEC HOSE'S HISTOR Y of FRANC au 
with a very Index. Tre ate } 
ROBSON, Esa., ’ Michaud 3 
Crusades,’’ &c. 

“This modern epitome of French Hi story is ir 
ing through many editions, and is there consid red 
work extant of its class. The Goverm nent have it ver) 
tensive ly used in all their Military Schools. 


THE CHEAPEST SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
In fep. 8vo. price 2s. cloth; or 2s. 6d. roan lettered, 


NOLDSMITH’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. A New Edition, pe p> Continuation to the 
Treaty of Paris, 1856, and Portraits of the Sovereigns. 
“To each chapter in this edition is appended a ver! 
que stions, by me ting which the tut r wil 1 reé ‘ 
xamine the as to the imy 
memory. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED READING BOOKS 
In fep. 8vo. price ls. 6d. 


Bors FIRST HELP to RE ADING 
(The). 192 pages Letterpress, 


GIRL’S FIRST HELP to READING (The), 192 


pages Le —s ress, and 49 Illustrations. 
n fcp. 8vo. price 2s, strongly bound, 
BOY’S SECOND HELP to READING (The). 
$20 pages Letterpress, and 78 Illustrations. 
(The). 


GIRL’S SE COND HE LP to READING 


AuStrations. 
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ECTORS 


comple 
Translator of 


strong 


to 


and 46 1 


320 pages Letterpress, ar 
The above Vol t umes are 
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produced, not even excepting the Governn 
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imen Pages oft 
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8vo. price 2s. cloth, strongly bound, 
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4 at St. Martin’s Hail, by the 
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| Hugo Reid. 

| Knighton. 

Ellis. 

Herbert Mack worth. 
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YOUNG'S ALGEBR. ND PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 
I this Se. chat lath 


LGEBRA and PLANE TR IGONO- 
METRY, By J. R. YOUNG. late Profess Mathe- 
matics in Belfast College. 
‘The above forms the 

of Mathemz 


st volume of ¢ 
atics, theoretical and practical, by J. R. Young 


| critically pronounced and e xplained. 
Walker's Standard Work for its basis, it embodies | 
a comprehensive condensation of every important Lexico- | 
grapher to the present date—including Noah Webster, Richard- | 
the whole most carefully edited and | 
by the Author of | 
Revised Dic- | 


} form, with 


NEW ETON GREEK GRAMMAR, . 


*Words- | 


r, Rugby, and all public | 
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EDITED BY P. 

In foolscap 8vo., price 2s., cloth; 
y TALKER’S PRONOUNCING 

TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAG al 

Critically Rev wee Baleraed, ot Amended, by P. 4 

UTTALL, LL.D. 
tionary of Dictionaries, 45,000 words being 
Ina neat and compact 


AUSTIN NUTTALL, LL.D. 
or in roan, 2s. 6d. 


DIC. | 


This is the Dic 


son, Craig, &c., &c., 

critically revised, with Pronunciation, 

‘Johnson’s School Dictionary,” “ Johnson's 

tionary,”’ and othe r Le xicograp shical. and ¢ ‘lassical Works. 

WALKINGAME'S TUTOR’S ASSISTANT, BY YOUNG. 
Price ls. cloth, or 1s. 6d. roan, 


W ALKINGAME’S TUTOR’S 
TANT. A new and 

added an Appendix on the 

YOUNG, late Professor of 

lege. 


ASSIS - 
Decimal Coinage. By J. R. 
Mathematics in 


ARAGO’ 8S AST TRONOMY.- —NEW EDITION. 
In feap. 8vo. price 2s. bound in cloth, 
RAGO’S ASTRONOMY: 
Popular Lectures on Astronomy, by the late M. ARAGO. 
Translated by WALTER KELLY. A New Edition, revised 
to the present time by the Rev. L. TOMLINSON, M.A., 
numerous illustrations. 


SUPERIOR SPE L L ING BOOKS. 
In fep. 8vo. cloth extra, price ls. each, strongly bound, 

N AVOR’S ENGLISH SPELLING 
4 BOOK. With entirely New Cuts, b¥ Jonn Grteerr. 

FENNING’S NEW UNIVERSAL SPELLING 
BOOK. With entirely New Cuts, by JouN GILBERrr. 

VYSE’S NEW SPELLING BOOK. With 
New Cuts, by John GILperT; including the Kings 
and Queens of England. 

MARKHAM’S IMPROVED SPELLING BOOK. 


With Cuts, by JoHN GILBERT. 


*,* These Spelling Books are brought out by the Publishers 
with a confidence that nothing can surpass or equal them, and 
they will be found a very desirable substitute for the very old 
editions mostly read at the country village schools. “ 


MURRAY'S ABRIDGMENT—THE CHEAPEST EDITION. 


Price 9d. cloth, strongly bound, 
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URRAY’S ABRIDGMENT of the 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, for the Use of Schools. Royal 
“JOHNSON 8S DI¢ TION ARY, WITH : 20K) NE WwW Wor DS. 
Price ls. royal 24mo, strongly bound, 


OHNSON’S DICTIONARY, a 
e Edition, adapted to the present state of Eng 
ture, and comprehending the principal terms of 
science, geology, &. 
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WATTS’S SCRIPTURE HISTORY NEW EDITI 


In fep. 8vo., price 2s. cloth, or in roan 2s. 6d., 
rT ATIYROIS “" TT x _ , 
W ATTS’S(Dr.) SCRIPTURE HISTORY: 
with a Continuation of the Jewish Affairs from the Old 
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